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There came the Liberty Boys’ “Jonah,” yelling at the to of his voice, with . horde 
his heels. He had ‘“queered” the whole business, and all the “Liberty Boys’ could ‘ 
do was to jump through the window and flee. 7 
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CHAPTER I. 


JIM AND THE REDCOAT, 


“Dad-bing ther redcoats, ennyhow—thet’s whut I say! 
Dad-bing ’em !” 

“Hello! what’s the matter, my boy? And what are you 
‘dad-binging’ the redcoats for?” ” 

The first speaker was a gawky- -looking country ai 
dressed in the blue homespun such as was worn by the 
majority of the farming people of the South at the time of 
which we write—midsummer of the year 1781. The youth 
was perhaps eighteen years old. The other speaker was a 
man of perhaps forty years, and was one who, although 
dressed in citizen’s clothing, showed by his bearing that 
he was one who had seen military training—but, of course, 
the youth in question could not see this. The man was 
not bad-looking, having regular features, and a mustache 


and imperial, but there was something in his expression 


which would have warned the close observer that he was 
a man to fight shy of. 

- The youth, when he gave utterance to the remark given 
above, was standing beside the road, looking down upon 


" head, skin, hoofs, ete., of a cow that had evidently recently 


_ main road leading northward from Petersburg, in Vir- 


been killed. The main portion of the body was gone, The 
man had stepped out from among the trees at the farther 
side of the road and had advanced quietly, being near 
enough when the youth spoke to hear what he said. He 
had ‘then made the remark which we have given above. 
The place where these two individuals stood was on the 


' ginia, and about five miles from the town. 


When the youth heard the strange voice he uttered an 


exclamation of surprise, not unmixed with alarm, and 


tt 


whirled around. He stared at the newcomer for a few 
moments in silence and then said: 

“Who be you, mister?” 

“Who am I?” 

“VY es.” 

“Well, I don’t know as it matters particularly who I am. 
What I wish to know is, who are you?” 


“Me ??? 

“Yes, you.” 

The youth scratched his head and looked at the mam 
somewhat dubiously. Finally he said: “I’m Jim.” 
“Jim, eh?” 

VY eag,”? 
“Jim what?” 


“Jim—Slocum.” It was evident that the youth was a 


bit chary about telling who he was. He was smart enough 


to know that it was possible that the stranger might be 
“Still,” said Jim to himself, “I cues he hain’t 
er redcoat, fur he hain’t got no unyform on, an’ I never 


an enemy. 


seen, no redcoats yit without unyforms on.” 

“Humph!” the man remarked. “So your name is J im. 
Slocum, is it?” 

“Yes, girs” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” 

“{—I—did.” : 

“Not at first; you hesitated.” 

“Waal, I—I didn’ m-mean to, mister.” 

“All right; but where do you live, Jim?” 

“Bout ha’f er mile erway.” 

“TI asked you where you live; not HOW far 3 is to the- 
house.” 

“Oh, et’s right over thet way, mister!” pointing, 

“In the timber?” 

“Waal, we’ve got er clearin’ thar, ye know.” 

“No, I don’t know; how big a clearing is it?” 

“Fifteen acres.” | 

“Hum! And I suppose you have parents ?” 

“Yes, mister.” im 

“You have father and mother both still alive, then? ers 


“Yes, mister.” 


- “Any other relatives?” 


“TI got er sister.” 
“Oh, you have?” 

Yeo?" 

“What is your sister’s name?” 
“Sal,” 

“Sal, eh?” 


aoa! 
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- “Yes, Stes 2 
S “How” old is she?” 
es ay dunno.” 
| «You don’t know?” 
at: «No.” ” 
 “Humph ! Do you know how old you are?” 
- The youth shook his head. “No, I don’, mister.” . ° 
“Could you give a guess regarding your age °” 
“T guess I could.” 
“Well, how old would you guess that you are?” 
~ © Bout—bout—ten yeers old, I guess.” 
“Oh, bosh! you're older than that.” 
_ “Dye think so?” ; 
“Yes; you must be eighteen or nineteen years old.” 
“Waal, I guess I am, ef ye say so.” 
~ “Of course you are; and your sister—is she oes or 
younger than you?” 
-“Neether wun, mister.” 
The man started. “What do you mean?” he asked. 
“Why, ye see, I’ve heerd dad’n mam Bay ez how’ . men 
Sal is twos.” 
“Heard them say what?” 
“Thet Saln me is twos.” Siena 
“The man laughed, “You mean twins,” he said. 
~ dint ducked his head. “Yas, thet’s et,” he acknowledged. 
“ar knowed thet we wuz somethin’ thet meant theer wuz two 
uv_us.” 


“Then Sal is the same age as yourself.” 

““T guess she is, mister.” 

“Are there any more children?” 

ep. 

““TWumph ! 
“JT dunno, mister ; I never counted ’em.” 


How many ?” ose 7 ; 


“What's that—don’t know how many brothers and | 


sisters you have?” 


“T hain’t never counted *em, mister—ter tell the trooth, 
I kain’t count; but I kin name ’em over.” 

“Well, go ahead and name them, and I’ll keep — a 

. “All right, mister; air ye ready’: re 

“Yes, go ahead.” 

“Waal, theer’s Pete’n Bill’n Sam’n ?Lizy’n Bob’n J oe'n 
_Jdosy—them’s twos erg’in, 

Mark’n Frank’n Jule’n Sue.” 

The youth paused, and the man looked at him inquir- 
ingly and half expectantly and asked: “Is that all?” 

Jim scratched his head and looked thoughtful. “Lemme 
see,” he half murmured, “I named Pete’n Bill’n Sam’n 
?*Lizy’n Bob’n Joe’n Josy’n Tom’n Mark’n Frank’n Jule’n 

Sue—yas, vs 


mister—an’ theer’s Tom’n 


all uv etnies , 


“Humph! you are oe You haven’t forgotten any?” 

Again the youth seratched his head. ‘Then he shook it 
slowly. “No, I hain’t furgot enny,” he replied positively ; 
“them’s all uv ’em.” | 

“Humph! 


dozen!” The man — ea: but it was lost on 


That isn’t many—only twelve, a round 


Jim. 


“No, thet hain’t very menny,” he replied slowly ; “but 
air me’n Sal counted ermong ’em, ter make ther duzzen?” 
“No; you and Sal make the number fourteen.” 
“Thet’s more’n er duzzen, hain’t et?” 
“Yes, that’s 
“And now, what I wish to ask is, why were 


The man laughed. more than a dozen,” 
he replied. 
you ‘dad-binging’ the redcoats just now?” 

Jim hesitated. The other noted this and said, authorita- 
tively: “Go on, tell me.” 
“Waal, ef I mus’, I mus’, I guess.” 
“Certainly; go ahead. What have the redcoats, as you 
call them, done to you?” 

The youth pointed to the head, hide, hoofs, etc., of the 
defunct cow and said: “D’ye see them?” 
- The man nodded. “Yes, I see them,” he replied. 


about them ?” 


“Them’s all thet is lef? uv er cow, mister.” 
“Yes, so I should judge, though I don’t know much 
about such things.” 


«What | 


“Ye kin see ez how et wuz er red cow, kain’t ye?” in- 
dicating the hide, which showed plainly that the cow had, 
in life, indeed been a red one. 

“ An’ ye kin see thet she hed er white spot in er forrerd, 
kain’t ye?” 

“Yes, I notice that.” 
“An thet she hed three white feet ?” 
“Yes, that is patent also.” 
“Ts—whut, -mister?” 
“T say that that is plain to be seen.” 
“Oh, yas; an’ ye kin see thet wun uv ther horns wuz 
ha’f turned an’ p’inted out sideways instid uv p’intin’ up 
like ther other ?” : : 
“Yes, I can see that.” 

“Waal, our ole cow, Sukey, hed all them air ‘marks an’ 
pecooliarities.” 

“Ah! Then I am to infer that this is your cow?” 

“T don’ know whut ye mean by ‘infur,’ mister.” 

“T mean that I suppose I am to understand that this” 
cow is yours.” | | 

“She wuz our’n.” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 
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~ “She hain’t er cow, now, ye know, mister. 
nothin’ lef’ but ther head, hide, hoofs’n tail.” 
“So I observe.” 
“So ye—whut ?” 
“So I see.” 
“Yes, ¢nnybuddy c’u’d see thet.” 
“But what has that to do with pe swearing “at. the 
redcoats ?” ? 
“I wuzn’t swarin’ at ther redcoats.” 
_ “But I heard you.” 
*Heerd me sw’arin’ ?” 
~ “Certainly I did.”. 

_ “Wy, mister, I dunno how ter sw’ar.” 
“T think you do. Didn’t I hear you say, ‘Dad-bing the 

redcoats’ ?” St ie 

~The youth grinned. 

thet,” he admitted. 

“Well, that is. swearing. ” 

“Whut! Sayin’ ‘dad- -bing’ e~ 

“Certainly.” 

The youth shook his head. “I don’ b’leeve et, mister. 
I don’ sw’ar; never sw’ared in my life—but ef dad-bing 
wuz swarin’, I’d let et stan’!” 

“You would?” — 

“Yes.” 

“Why are you so bitter against the redeoats ?” 

“Wy? Becos they killed our cow, thet’s w’y!” 

The man nodded. “'That is why you were talking against 
them, eh?” he remarked. “You think they killed your 
cow ?” 

“T am ois thes did.” 

“What makes you sure of it ?” 

. “Waal, who else would do et?” 
“Perhaps some of your neighbors might have done it.” 
The youth shook his head. “No, they didn’ do et,” he 

declared; “I know they didn’.” 

“How do you know they didn’t?” 

‘Waal, I think so, becos—becos 


““ Because—what ?” 


“Yas, I guess ye heerd me say 


” 





“Becos we’ve hed nabors fur twenty yeers, an’ we’ve hed 
this cow fur six er seven yeers, an’ nobuddy ever killed 
‘er before; but ther redcoats hev on’y be’n at Petersburg a 
leetle wile, an’ now the cow hez be’n killed. Don’ thet 
prove thet ther redcoats done et 2” 

The man shook his head. 
any means,” he said. 


“No, it doesn’t prove it by 


The youth looked surprised. “Et don’ 2” he exclaimed. 
“No; it is very clever reasoning, especially for a youth 


| not prove that the redcoats killed your cow.” als. 
“Mebby et don’ 


faculties, but it is not proof.” 
“I didn’ exackly unnerstan’ all ye said, mister.” 


pi hain’ who, like yourself, seems to be rather deficient in  reasonin, g 


“No, I suppose not; but you understand that it does, ‘ 


The youth was silent a few moments.. 


prove et,” he said, “ “but I'd bet er doughnut thet they | 


done et!” 


“You had better be careful sclagsh you say, young man 1 


i 


in a somewhat stern and threatening tone. 
_ “W-whut d’ye mean, mister?” 


“Just what I say—that you had better be cateta how 
you accuse the redcoats without proof, and you had better 


be very careful about applying epithets to them.” 
“W’y, mister?” | 
“Because I, myself, am a redcoat !” 


‘CHAPTER IL. 


JIM IN TROUBLE, 


Jim’s underjaw dropped. He stared at-the-man in- 


amazement, not unmixed with fear. 


“Ye mean ter say ez how ye air er redcoat 2” he cried. | 


“That is just what I mean to say.” 

“Did ye he’p Kill our ole cow?” 

“Why, no, of course I didn’t!” was the reply in an angry 
voice. 
young rebel scoundrel ?” 

“Who sed I wuz er rebel ?” 

“T say so!” 

“You say so?” 

“ Yes! 19) 

“Whut makes ye think thet?” 
Didn’t I hear you ‘dad: 


“Why, your own language. 
binging’ the redeoats ?” 

Jim couldn’t deny this, and he tried to put on a bold 
front. “Yes, ye did heer me “dad-binging’ ther redcoats, ¥ 
he acknowledged ; “but thet don’ prove thet I’m er rebel, 


Peg 


“What do you mean by being ineqlent to- ‘me, you” 


enny more’n whut I sed erbout never hevin’ héd our ole. 


cow killed fur yeers by ther nabors, an’ then her gittin’ 
killed ez soon ez ther redcoats come-ter this part uv ther 
country proves thet the redcoats done et. 
sed, yourself, thet et wuzn’t proof.” | 


The man smiled grimly. “You aren’t such a fool as 


you look, Jim,” he remarked quietly ; “you have made out 
a pretty fair case, but, at the same time, I am sure you 


are a rebel.” 


Ye know, ye — 


road 


“T don’ see w’y ye sh’#be. 2 


Well, I do. The fact that you spoke so bitterly Beainst , 


them is proof sufficient to my mind.” ; 

“Wouldn’t ye a-be’n 
kinder bitter ag’inst ennybuddy ez killed a cow thet 
b’longed ter ye?” he asked, presently. 


Jim looked somewhat worried. . 


“Well, I suppose I should have been; but I would ‘first’ 
secure proof before accusing. 


You accused the redcoats 


_ immediately, without stopping to consider that somebody 


else might have done the deed.” 
“But I know nobuddy else in et,” said the sore 
doggedly... 
“Oh, you are still of the opinion that the redcoats did 
it, are you?” severely. | 
“Yes, I am.” 
“And what are you going to do about it?” | 
“Nothin’.” 
“Nothing, eh?” 
“Thet’s whut I sed.” 
“Well, it is lucky you are not going to i anything or 
try to do anything. It would be bad for you if you were 
to make any attempt to get revenge or anything like that.” 
“Oh, T hain’t ergoin’ ter try ter do ennythin’ —fur ther 


~ reezon thet. et wouldn’t do me enny good ter try.” 


The man looked at the youth sternly. “Then I am to 
‘understand that you would do something if you thought 
you could succeed ?” 

The youth nodded. “Thet’s whut I would!” he declared. 

“Then you don’t like the redeoats—you are-a rebel, just 


as I said!” - 


“T don’ say I am er rebel—but I do say thet ef I e’wd 


_git even with ther fellers ez killed our ole cow, I’d do et! 


Aw’ so would you, ef ye wuz in my place.” 

“Well, I would first make sure I was right, before I 
You hayen’t done that; 
you simply made up your mind that the redcoats did it, 
and that settled it.” | ae 

“Waal, I know they done et.” 

An angry exclamation escaped the lips of the man. 
“You are incorrigible,” he said; “you haven’t much sense, 


®, Ee 
would go to accusing any. one. 


and I-think I shall have to teach you some!” 


“Whut d’ye mean?” asked the youth, a look of alarm 
_ appearing on his freckled face, 

““T mean just what I say. I am going to put you through 
a course of sprouts. Men, come forth!” As he spoke he 
‘half turned and made a gesture toward the timber at the 
- farther side of the road, and four men, dressed like him- 
elf, emerged from among the trees and approached. 

Jim Slocum showed unmistakable signs of uneasiness 





now and looked about him as if contemplating flight. 
The man saw this, and evidently knew what was passing ~ 


in the youth’s mind, for he said sternly: “Don’t you try 


to get» away! If you do, I shall not hesitate to put a 


bullet fhrough you!” ‘And he tapped the butt of a pistol, 


which, until that moment, had escaped Jim’s notice. 
“Say, ye wouldn’ shoot er feller, would ye?” he asked,” 
with a look of terror on his face. 
“Well, I would certainly shoot you if you tried to run 
away.” 


“Oh, I hain’t ergoin’ ter run erway, mister; ye needn’ 
be erfeerd uv thet, but—but—lI think ez how’t I’m needed 
ter hum, an’—an’ ef et’s jest ther same ter ye I think ’ll 
jes’ go hum now.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t do anything of the kind, Jim!” was 
the cool reply. “At any rate, not just now you won't. 
We have something to say to you, first.” 

“W-whut d’ye wanter say ter me?” 

“Oh, a number of things.” 

“But I hain’t got no time ter spare, mister ; I—I—mus’ 
go hum; I know ther folks is lookin’ fur me, an’ wonderin’ 
wy I don’ cum hum with ther cow.” 

“Oh, they won’t miss you if you don’t go home at all!” 
with a grim smile. “There are so many of you, they 
couldn’t miss you.” 'Then*he turned to his four comrades 
and said: “Guess how many brothers and sisters this 
youth has.” 

“Six,” said one. 

“Seven.” » 

SSRIve, 7, 

“Nine.” | 

“You come the nearest it,” to the last; “but you didn’t 
go high enough.” 

“How many brothers and sisters has he, then, for gies 
ness sake?” asked one. 

“Thirteen.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Thirteen !” . 

“That beats anything I’ve heard of lately !” 

“Yes, he has thirteen brothers and sisters, so he tells 
me; and so his plea of being needed at home is worth 
nothing.” 

“Nothing at all.” | 
» “No, they wouldn’t miss him if he never came back.” 

“They could easily spare ltim.” 

“Of course they could!” 


Jim turned pale, and was nervous, “I’m ther on’y big 


boy,” he said, “‘an’ dad depen’s on me ter do mos’ uv ther | 
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work. Ye hed better let me go 
“me ef I didn’ come hum.” 
The leader of the party of men shook his head, a grim 
look on his face. “I can’t let you go,” he said; “you jhave 
Iked like a rebel, and have used hard language toward 
he redcoats, accusing them of something which they prob- 
bly did not do, and you must answer for that.” 


a They would si miss 







A 


| “J—-J— didn’ say nothin’ ag’inst ther redcoats, mister.” 

_ “Yes, you did. I heard you. You said, ‘Dad-bing ther 

redcoats, ennyhow.’ You can’t deny it.” 

“Waal, I—I— didn’ mean ennythin’.” 

oe you did!” severely. “You are a rebel at heart!) 
n’t you think so, men?” to his companions. 

ee yes !” 




























“Of course!” 
“He looks like a rebel!” 


coats.”’ 


“You see,” said the man, “my men think as I do about 
this matter, and as there are plenty of Slocums left, we 
ight as well make an example of you so as to warn the 
est of the family and make them- ‘stay loyal to the king. 
on’t you think so, men?” : 
| The men, of course, said they thought so, and then their 
der asked them in what way they should punish the rebel. 
“Shall we shoot him or hang him?” he asked. 
Two said shoot him, the other two being in ‘SAYOr of 
anging. 
“That leaves it for me to cast the deciding a ” said 
e leader; “so I shall decide in favor of hanging.” 
“All right, that settles it,” said one of the men; “come 
n, you young rebel!” grasping Jim by the arm. “Come 
ight along over here to this big tree. ‘There is a splendid 
amb from which to swing you, and you will be seen by 
Wwerybody that comes along the road. It will be a good 
arning to other rebels.” 


& 


Jim was terribly frightened. He thought sure that his 
st day had come. He struggled and held back, but in 
e hands of two of the men he was palpi and his 
tuggles availed him nothing. 

They were soon underneath the limb of the tree the 
deoat had spoken of, and dhe of the four disappeared 
md was gone perhaps a minute. When he returned he 
ought a rope. In the end of this rope he made_a run- 
g noose which he threw over the head of Jim. Mean- 
e his comrades had fastened the youth’s hands together 
hind his back, with one of their belts, and he could not 
ffer resistance. He pleaded, however, with all the energy | 
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er £ desperation. 
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“And no one but a rebel would talk that way about the | 
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“Please;. misters, don’ hang me}? he said. “T-t-e5 
‘didn’ t mean. nothin’ by whut I sed erbout ther rte ; 
I—I—think ther ‘redcoats is mighty nice peeple—I 

“That won't do at all,” interrupted the leader of the — 
party; “you are simply saying that because you see that 
your life is in danger. You don’t mean it at all.” 

“Of course he. doesn’t,” said another “he is bitter 
against us in his heart.” 

“No, I hain’t!” protested Jim. 

“Yes, you are! Lies won’t avail you now!” 

“Not a bit of it; we have made up our minds to make 
an example of you, and you must die!”. ~~ 

“Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h !” groaned the' youth; “don’ Re me, 
misters! Please don’t!” bl 

“That is just what we are going to ie H | 

“Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h! Say, I don’ wanter die!” | 

“Of course you don’t; few people do. It is necessary, 
however, in order that the rebels in this part of the 
country may be taught a lesson. You will have to be re- 
signed to your fate, and make up your mind to die the 
death of a martyr.” 





nis 


“But I don’ wanter be no sake aenintel éheb 1a 
“Tt doesn’t matter what you want. It is what we want 
that counts.” 


“Waal, don’ hang me’n I'll never say anythin’ erg’inst — 


ther redcoats erg’in, even ef they kill our other cow!” | 


The men shook their heads. “It won’t do, my rebel 
friend,” said the leader; “you have waited a bit too long. | 
We are going to hang you, and nothing can save you now!” _ 

“Ye don’ mean et!” gasped the youth, 
won’ hang me!” 


“ a ye 


“Yes, that is just what we are going to do. George, 
climb up and pass the end of the rope over that limb.” 
One of the men seized the rope and quickly climbed up 
the tree and passed the end of the rope over the limb and 
on down to his comrades, who seized it and drew it taut. 
-“Oh—ow!” gasped Jim, as he felt the rope tighten. 
“T)-don’ do thet! Yer e-chokin’ m-me!” 


The men laughed harshly. “Choking you, eh?” re- 


| marked one. 


“ Y-yes }?? 

“Well, that is just what we want to do.” 

“You'll be choked worse than that in a minute!” from 
another, | 

“Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h! Say, p-please d-don’ h-hang m-me, 

m-misters !” pleaded the frightened youth, 

“It will do you no good to beg now!” was the cold reply. 


“Ts there anything you wish to say before swe string you 
up ?”? 





_ “Y-yes, I—I—w-want ter say er lot! 
I c-can’t t-talk ef ye d-do.” 

“Well, hurry and say what you have to say. We are in 
a hurry and have no time to fool away.” 


_ t-tight with ther rope. 


“Vil b-bet thet ef et wuz wun uv ye fellers wuz in my 
place ye wouldn’ be in s-sech er h-hurry !” stammered Jim, 
_whereat the redcoats laughed aloud. 

“The fellow says some things that are to the pees 2? 
“remarked the leader of the band, 
“Yes; I guess that statement of his is about the truth,” 
acknowledged another. 
“JT hain’t done 


— nothin’ ter be hung fur, an’ I’ll never say er word erg’inst 


“Say, don’ hang me!” pleaded Jim. 


ther redcoats erg’in so long ez I live!” 
“Tf that is all you have to say we will end the affair,” 


_ said the leader; “we have no time to waste listening to 


you begging to be released, for we are not going to do} 


anything of the kind.” 
“Then ye air goin’ ter hang me, shore enuff: 90 
“We most assuredly are!” 
Jim knew, from the man’s tone, Hist he meant what he: 
said, and now, for the first time, he thought of crying out 
for aid. “W’y didn’ I think uv thet afore?” he asked him- 
self. ‘“Somebuddy might be in hearin’ uy my voice an’ 
come ter my reskue. I'll yell my bes’, fur pert goin’ 
ter hang me, ennyhow !” 
Then he lifted up his voice, suddenly, and yelled at th 
_ full power of his lungs: 


Redcoats! Help! noe 199 


- —_—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


DICK AND BOB APPEAR. 


mo 


Two handsome, bronzed-faced youths were riding along 
the road leading southward toward Petersburg, and about 
five miles from the town, on this same afternoon of which 
we have been writing. The youths were dressed in ordinaty 
citizen’s clothing, but there was an air sport them that 
» betokened the trained soldier. 

And such they were, for the youths in question were 
Dick Slater, captain of the company of “Liberty Boys,” 
who had made themselves famous, and Bob Estabrook, his 
hight- hand man and nearest and dearest friend and chum. 

“How far are we from Petersburg, do you think, Dick ?” 
asked Bob. | Sea 
_ “T judgé five or six miles, Bob,” was the reply. 

_—““How far are We going in that direction?” 


D-don’ pull so} 






“Help! help! Murder! Thieves ! | 


«y. haedly ae: I will let circumstances decide. éd | 
“Don’t you think we are liable to encounter some red- 


coats if we venture too far down that way, old man?” 
“Oh, we might ; still, I hardly expect it.” 
“We had better keep our eyes open, anyway.” 
“True; it pays to do that, always.” 
“We might encounter a foraging party, you know.” 
“Yes, that. is possible.” 
Just at this moment they were startled fe hontitia an 


— 


agonized voice crying: “Help! help! Murder! Thieves 1 


Redcoats! Help! Help!” 
They reined up their horses and looked at each other 
“What does it mean, Dick?” from Bob. 
“Some one in deadly peril, I judge; and likely it is al 
patriot, for he called out the word, ‘Redcoats,’ 
heard.” -- 


ws 
: That’s right. Shall we go to his aid, Dick?” + t 
“Yes, Bob; there may be a band of redcoats, but w 






inquiringly. 


as. V 
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can’t ignore a ery like that and leave the poor fellow t 
his fate. 
of encountering an overpowering band of redcoats!” + 


So come along, and we will take our chance 


The cry had come from just around a bend in the road 
nce the 
cry had come, but the two dashed quickly around the ben 


and the timber shut out a view of the spot w 


and came’in sight of the scene in a jiffy. 

The quick eyes of the youths took in all the details o 
the situation in a twinkling. They saw that some poo 
ellow was on the point of being swung into Eternity, an 
they noted that there were five of the men who were abo 
to do the deed. This was considerable odds, but the youth 
had encountered greater odds,.many times, and were stil P 
alive to tell of ft, and they did not hesitate now. Forward 
they dashed with the speed of the wind, and as they drew 
near the startled group they began yelling at the top o 
: | We have the scoundrels: 


their voices: ‘Come on, boys! 


Come along !” 

The five redcoats had at first started to draw their pistol 
as if with the intention of offering battle, but at the eri 
Evidentl 
they thought there were others coming, and while the 


from the newcomers they changed their minds. 


would have fought two they did not dare stay and ri 
having to encounter a dozen or possibly a score. So wit 
yells of rage and discomfitune, they turned, and, plungin 
into the timber, disappeared from view. 3 

Dick and Bob fired a couple of shots after the fleei 
men, and, reining up their horses, leaped to the groun¢ 

“Save me! Save mél” cried Jim Slocum, pale wit 
fright. ‘Oh, save me from them redcoats! They wu 


goin’ ter hang me!” 


ee Ly 
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> “The youths paid no attention to thé youth, but leaving 
” Meir horses standing they plunged into the timber, and, 
‘like the redcoats, disappeared from Jim’s sight. 
“Oh, them redcoats’ll come back an’ hang me, arter 
all!” he murmured, his teeth almost chattering. “I'll 
run wile I hey ther chance. I'll git fur hum, an’ they’ll 
jontie my arms theer.” | : 


n| He was just starting to run away from the spot when 


;) the two youths again put in an appearance. 
“Hold on!” cried Dick. 


”) 
or | arms. 


-“Wait, and. we'll free your 

Jim paused a came back reluctantly. “Hurry, then,” 

a q {he said; “them redcoats is herbie ter come back at enny 

snip as 

“No; they are half a mile away, and riding like the 

— fwind toward Peyersborg,? said Bob; “you needn’t be afraid 

tof them.” 

HT thet so, shore enuff?” asked Jim, his face brighten- 

ost ES: | ° 
“Yes, that’s so.” 

al Jim looked up the road. 

repellers?” he asked. 

adi’ “There are no more,” was the reply. 


ou 


to 


“Whur’s ther res’ uv yer 


Jim looked at the speaker i in surprise, 
ter say thet theer is on’y two uv ye?” he exclaimed, 
“That-is all.” 


0 


00 

ind “An’ ye run five redcoats cl’ar erway?” 

out, ““ You saw them go,” smiled Dick. 

th¢ “And they are riding down the road, as I said, as fast 


4j] PS they can make their horses 80,” added pen. 

“Waal, thet beats me!” | 
Tit im was “surprised, and he stared at the youths in 
rondering admiration, after they had freed his arms, and 
e asked’: 
“Tt doesn’t matter who we are,” replied. Dick ;. 
uestion is, who are you?” 







a 
r of 


els ¥ “Who air ye fellers, ennyway ?” 


“the 


e i “My name’s Jim—Jim Slocum.” 
“Where do you live?” | 
f= Bout ha’f er mile erway, over in thet direckshun.” 
He pointed with his fingers, to indicate the direction. 
“Well, who were those men who were about to hang 


ou, Jim?” 


with 

ging 
| “They wuz redcoats.” 

“But they:did not have on British uniforms.” 

} “I know thet; but they sed they wuz redcoats.” 

“Why were they going to hang you?” | 

“Fur talkin’ sassy erbout redcoats.” ’ 

“Oh, that was it?” 

é“ Yes. ” 





“Ye dom’ mean 


“Then they must have been redcoats, sure enough.” __ 

“Oh, yes, they wuz redcoats.” | a 
_ “And you must he a patriot.” 

Jim nodded. 
his fist and assuming a pugnacious aspect of countenance, 
“T wuzn’t nothin’ neecther way afore, but now thet ther 


“T think I am—now!” he said, clenching : 


redeoats hev killed our ole red cow, an’ come purty nigh 
ter hangin’ uv me, I guess I will be er patriot !” 
“T don’t blame you. They killed your cow, you say?” ~ 
? done — 
et—ye didn’ do et, did ye?” with a quick look of inquiry. 
The youths laughed and shook their heads. 


didn’t do it,” Dick assured him. 


“Then ther redcoats done et. I wuz shore they did.” — 
“But why were they about tO-hang you? I should have 


“Yes, I’m shore they did, fur who else would ’a 


““No, we 


thought they had wronged you enough in the killing ss | 


your cow without wanting to hang you.” 


“Waal, ye see, et wuz this way: One uv them fellers Z 
heerd me say, ‘Dad-bing ther redcoats, ennyway !’ asa he 


‘sed I mus’ be er rebel.” 


“Oh, that was it?” - 

“Yes.” mae 

“And they were going to hang you on that score?” 
“No, they wuz goin’ ter hang me on thet limb, theer,” 


| pointing to the limb over which the rope had been passed. 


The youths laughed. “TI understand,” said Dick; “they » 


{said you were a rebel, because they heard you say, ‘Dad- 


bing the redcoats!’ and were going to hang rm : 
“Yes, thets. et.” Ss 
“Tt was lucky for you that we Deas’ to come along,” 
said Bob. i 
“Yer right erbout thet, aintes, ” Jim acknowledged. 
“Yes,” said Dick, “they would have baie you without 
doubt.” 
_ “Yes; yer right erbout et, an’ I’m much obleeged ter ye; 
I am fur er fack.” 
“Oh, that’s all tight, Jim. 
to render you assistance. 


| We were glad to be able — 
We are always glad of a chance 
to strike the redcoats a blow, anyway.” 

“Then ye fellers air patriots?” 

“T don’t mind acknowledging, Jim, that we are, now that 
we know you are inclined that way.” | 

“Waal, now, ye bet I am inclined thet way, sence they 
killed our ole red, cow an’ come purty nigh hangin’ uv me!” 
- “T should think that would be sufficient to convert you 
to the cause of Liberty, even if you hadn’t been inclined 


| that way before.” 


“Yer right erbout thet. An’ Pm goin’ ter git even with - 


eam ih 
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3 ther redcoats fur whut a! done, - I kei do et, ye kin 
bet on thet!” 
_. “Tt is a natural feeling to wish to have revenge, Jim.” 
“Ye bet et is, an’ I’m goin’ ter hev et, too, ef sech er 
thing is posserble.” . 
“Well, I don’t see why it should not be possible.” 
“Nur me; but say, who air ye two fellers, ennyhow? 
Ye needn’t be afeerd ter tell me, fur I won't tell nobuddy 
ef ye don’ want me ter. 
thet I hain’t ergoin’ ter tell ther redcoats.” 
~ “T am sure of that,” said Dick, “and so I don’t object to 
telling you who we are. I am Dick Slater, captain of the 
company of ‘Liberty Boys, and my comrade is Bob Esta- 
brook, also a member of the company.” __ 
Jim stared at the two in 6pen-mouthed amazement. 
. don’ mean et?” he almost gasped. 


“c Ye 


~ “Certainly. Of course I mean it.” 

“An’ ye air both members uv ther comp’ny uv Liberty 
Boys i ge 

“We are, as I have said.” 

_ dim seized Dick’s hand and shook it heartily, and iat 
- did the same with Bob, 

“Say, ’'m mighty glad ter see ye!” he exclaimed. 
never “xpeckted ter git ter see ye Bees ie 

“You never did?” 

“No; ye see, ye hev allers be’n erway up North, an’ I 
never thort ye’d git down inter Ole Virginny.” 

“Well, we are here, as you can see for yourself.” 
“But whur’s ther res’ uv ther ‘Liberty Boys’? Theer’s 
er hunderd uv ye, hain’t there?” 

“Yes ; they are up oN Richmond.” 

« Oh! nap * 

“Bob and I are down here on a scouting and spying ex- 
pedition.” 

“Oh, I unnerstan’.’ 

“Yes; we wish to find out just has the British are, 
and how many of them there are, what they intend doing, 
and so forth.” 


“T see, Waal, I’m mighty glad ye come down this way 


ter do them things; ef ye hedn’t, I guess I’d er be’n dead }~ 


_ by this time.” 

“You are certainly right about that,” agreed Bob. 

Suddenly Jim’s face Bogor up. 
he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked Dick. . i 

“Tl tell ye: Ye see, ther redcoats hey killed our cow 
an’ would a-hung me ef ye hedn’t come erlong an’ skeered 
’em erway, and I want revenge on ’em.” 


“Certainly; we understand, that.” 


“T’ve got an idee!” 


One thing is sartin’, an’ thet is. 


ey 





“Waal, I’ve got ér plan thet’ll make et so I kin git 
venge, ef so be ez ye’ll let me do whut I wanter.” 

“What do you wish to do, Jim?” 

“T wanter jine yer comp’ny uv ‘Liberty Boys’ !” 








Jim looked at the youths eagerly and anxiously as h 
said this. : 
accept him as a member of the company; in truth, the 
were surprised, for Jim was not the kind of youth who 
{hey would have looked upon as being one who would mak 
a good soldier. Still, they reasoned that with the incentiv 
which he had to want to get at the redcoats he might d 
very good work. They looked at each other inquiringly 


Evidently he was afraid they would refuse 


however, and Jim watched both, eagerly and anxiously, a 
we have said. | 
- “What do you think about it, Bob?” asked Dick, pres 

ently. 
Bob looked Jim over with an air of quiet amusement 
“So far as I od 


concerned I am quite willing to have him join us.” 


“Do just as you like, Dick,” he said. 
















“Do you mean that you want to join us and stay rig 
with us, Jim?” asked Dick. 

“Uv course; jes’ like ther res’ uv ther fellers.” 

“You may find it, anything but pleasant work.” 

“T don’t keer fur thet; ’m tuff an’ used ter roughin’ 
All I want is er chance ter git even with ther redcoats.” | 

“What will your folks say?” | 

“We kin go an’ see; but I don’ think they’ll keer, whe 
they fin’ out thet ther redcoats hev killed our red cow a 
tried ter hang me.” 


“Well, we will go and see what your parents have 
say about it, and if they are willing we will accept y 
as a member of our company of ‘Liberty Boys,’ ” 

“Hurrah !” cried Jim. 
erbout et.” 

“Hist!” said Dick. “Listen!” 

The three listened intently and heard the thunder 
horses’ hoofs plainly. The sound came from the sout 
and the three looked at one another dubiously. 
“Tikely they are redcoats!’”’ said Bob. 

“And quite a party of them, too!” from Dick. 


“Come erlang; we'll soon kno’ 


“Then let’s git erway frum heer in er hurry!” exclaim 
Jim. “I don’ wanter git hung, arter all!” 

Just then a party of horsemen rounded a bend in tk 
road a quarter of a mile to the southward, and came rit 
ing furiously up the road. They were dressed in the un 
form of the British trooper, and there were at least a sc ) 
of them. ‘There were five who wore no uniforms, ho¥ 
ever, and these were undoubtedly the five who had 


put to flight by Dick and Bob a short time before. 
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< had met their comrades and had returned in the hope of 


7 


{they had come so near hanging, and the others who had 


(side they set up a wild yell. 
“There they are! There are the rebels! We have them 
now! They can’t escape!” 


—— , 


CHAPTER IV. 
JIM BECOMES A “LIBERTY BOY.” 


234 “Whut’ll we do?” gasped Jim. 
We'll all be killed!” | 
nt} “Not a bit of need of allowing ourseves to be killed,” 
mnpaid Dick, | 
there.” 
sh} The youths whistled to their horses and darted into the 
imber. The horses followed their masters, which showed 
hat they had been well trained for just such emergencies. 
im, for a few moments, stood as if rooted to the spot. 
etHe was staring at the approaching redcoats as if fascin- 


“We'll all be killed! 


“Into the ee quick! We can nee them 


> pted; he seemed incapable of making a movement. 
“Great guns! he will be captured!” cried Dick. “What’s 
nethe matter with-him, anyway ?” 
anv 
him ! 19) 
_ tg As he spoke Bob darted back, and, seizing Jit im, Hiastled 
a im into the timber. “Wake up!” cried Bob. “Say, I 
believe you are more of a ‘Jonah’ than anything else! You 
noWill get us into trouble trying to look after you, ’m 
ufraid. You must keep your wits about you.” 
“J—I—wuz—wuz skeered!” stammered Jim. 
“Well, you looked it, that’s a fact,” drily. 
| long, now, or the redcoats will catch us!” 
Bob held to Jim’s arm and half pulled him along through 
he timber. The horse kept close behind the youths and 
nanaged to get along quite rapidly. The farther the 
youths went, and the less danger there seemed to be of 
: apture by the British, the calmer Jim grew, and presently 
ge was himself again. 
A “Rf ye think et best, I’ll lead ye ce my home,” he said. 
c. fWhut d’ye think—will the redcoats be-able ter foller us?” 
s “Perhaps it would be as well to go a round-about way,” 
ca jeplied Dick; “we don’t wish to lead the redcoats to your 
S home ; they might burn the house and do a lot of damage.” 
The “All right,” said Jim; “we'll go ’way past ther house 


“Hurry 


‘THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


edeeming themselves and capturing or killing the youth: 


come to his rescue. When they saw the three at the road- 


““He’s so scared he can’t move,” replied Bob; “Pll fetch 





“JONAH.” 


and then make er surkit- an’ come back ter et frum: ‘hae 
other direckshun.” 

“That will be best and safest.” 

So they continued onward in the way they were going 
for a mile at least and then they turned to the ‘right, and, 
making a half circuit, came back nearly half a mile and — 
reached Jim’s home, approaching from the rear. | 

“Kt’s purty nigh supper-time,” said Ji im, “so ye fellers 
might ez well put yer hosses in ther stable an’ stay heer an’. 
take supper with us. We kin talk ther caver uv me goin’ 
with ye over ez we air eatin’.” ~ 

“That is not a bad idea,” said Dick, “What do you 
think, Bob?” 

“Tt strikes me PE Vm hungry enough, I tell 
you!” | 
_ The horses were led into the stable and unsaddled and 
unbridled, after which they were given corn and hay, and 
then the three went to the house, being greeted on the way 


‘| by four or five yellow dogs, which came rushing forth from 


under the house, barking for all they were worth. Jim — 
gave one a kick and scolded the rest, however, and they 
slunk back under the house and subsided. 

“The redcoats air lierble ter heer them air blamed dorgs 
a-barkin’,” said Jim, in a tone of disgust, and his com- 
panions thought that there was danger, for the curs cer- 
tainly had made noise sufficient to be heard for half a mile 
in every direction. 


The three were soon in the house, and when the two 
“Liberty Boys” saw the children of all ages and sizes that 


were in the big, living-room, they stared in amazement, © 


and then looked at each other as much as to a “What 
have we struck now?” 

Jim quickly told his father and mother who Dick and 
Bob were, and what they had done for him, and the two 
were made welcome in the homely and hearty fashion of 
these simple backwoods people. $ | 

“Ye air welcum,” said Mr. Slocum; “ye saved Jim’s © 
life, an’ we air glad ter hev er chance ter thank ye.” 

“An’ ther redcoats wuz erbout ter hang ye, Jim?” re- 
marked his mother. 

“Yes, ma,” was the reply; “they’d a-finished me purty 
quick ef Dick an’ Bob hedn’t come erlong an’ skeered ’em — 
erway.” 

“Waal, waal! thet wuz a narrer escape, wuzn’t et A 

“Yes, et wuz thet!” 

“An’ ye say ther redcoats killed our red cow, yi im??? 
asked his father. | 

“Yes, dad; ole Sukey’s dead.” 


“Ther blame skoun’rels!?? growled Mr. Slocum. “Thet 
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"wuz er mighty mean trick, an’ I don’ sce how: we air goin’ 
ter git erlong without ole Sukey.” — 
“We'll hey ter git erlong without her, dad.” 

“Yes, thet’s so; waal, I wush’t ye hed killed some uv 
ther redeoats !” 

“T’m 
do whut I wanter!” ‘exclaimed Jim, eagerly. This was a 
good chance to ask permission to join the “Liberty a 

“Whut dye wanter do, Jim?” 

“J wanter jine ther comp’ny uv Liberty Boye. dad.” 

“Oh, thet’s ther comp: ny these young fellers berlongs 
ter, hain’t et?” 


~ 

“Yes, dad.” as 
“Whur is ther comp’ny now?” 

“Up ter Richmond.” 

“An ye wants ter jine et, do ye?” 

“OV CS, ” 
Mr. Slocum looked iaanistaiiy at his wife, while the 
children looked eagerly at their parents. to see what they 
were going to da about the matter, alternating by looking 
‘admiringly at the two handsome young strangers. 
_“Whut d’ye say, ole woman?” asked Mr. Slocum. 
we let Jim jine ther ‘Libbety Boys’ ?” 

Dick and Bob listened for Mrs. Slocum to speak, with 


“Shell 


considerable interest. They understood that what she said | 


would practically settle the affair, and from what they 
had already seen of Jim they would just as leave not 
have him join the company as to have him. They saw 
that he was not very brave, and was easily rattled, and 
they more than half suspected that if he did join them 
_he would cause them more trouble than he would do good. 
Still, they had told him he might join, if his parents were 
willing, and they would keep their word. They rather 
hoped Mrs. Slocum would refuse to let Jim join, but this 
hope was dashed to the ground. , 

“Ye say ther redcoats killed ole Sukey, Jim?” she re- 
marked after a few moments. 

“Yes, ma.” 

“You are sure they done et?” 

“Uv course; nobuddy else would a-done et.” 

““An’ they wuz goin’ ter hang ye?” 


“Yes; they'd a-done et, too, ef et hedn’t be’n fur Dick 


an’ Boh comin’ erlong an’ skeerin’ ’em erway.” 
“An ye wants ter go an’ fight ther redcoats an’ git 
revenge fur them killin’ Sukey, an’ tryin’ ter. hang ye?” 
“Yes, ma, I do.” ' ; 
The woman hesitated and glanced around at the children. 
_ “Waal,” she said presently, “thar’s Bill an’ Joe a-gittin’ 


_ter be good, big boys, an’ so ef ye sh’d git killed an’ never 
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guess Pll let ye go.” 


ergoin’ ter kill er lot uv *em, dad, ef ye’ll let me 


kill some redcoats ef I kin!” 


‘bravery. 


Jim,” he said; “ye know, we depen’ er good deal fur whu 


getting the evening meal, and Dick and Bob conversed with 
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come back, they AES take yer place an’ do ‘yer work, od 


A sober look came over Jim’s face. ‘D’ye think thar’ 
enny danger uv me gittin’ killed?” he asked Dick. 

“Well, there is some danger of it,” was the grave replyj. 
“but, for that matter, as you have recently seen for yo 2 
self, there is danger of your getting killed even if you 
remain at home.” } 


Jim looked thoughtful, was silent a few momenis, ang, 
then, nodding his head, said: “Thet’s so; I guess I'd bt 
- Waal. 


in. erbout ez much danger heer ez with ye fellers. f 


Pll jine yer comp’ny, ennyhow, an’ ye bet I’m going te 


“Well try and give you the opportunity, Sit im,” sai 
Dick. i. 
“Yes; and if you don’t kill some redcoats, it will be you 
own fault,” said Bob. 
_ “Oh, Vl kill ’em!” declared Jim, with an assumption of 
“Say, dad, kin I hev ther ole rifle an’ thet hoss 


é 
| 
& 


pistil ?” 


’ 


Mr. Slocum looked undecided. “TI hate to giv ’em up 
we hey ter eat on me killin’ wil’ game, an’ ther rifle q. 
needed heer ter hum; but ye kin hev ther pistil.” | 
“We-can furnish you with musket and pistols, Jim,? 
said Dick; “you won’t need your father’s weapons.” 
“AML right; thet will be fine,” said Jim. | 
- Mrs. Slocum and two of the girls now busied themselvé 


Mr. Slocum and Jim, while the rest of the children crowé F 
ed around and listened to the conversation and eyed th 
two youths admiringly. 

At last supper was ready and Dick and Bob and ‘th 
elder members of the company sat up to the table and até 
after which the others took their turn. When they ha 
finished Dick said: “I think I will go out and take a look 
around; it is possible that the redeoats may come her@ 
seeing that the fellows who came so near to hanging Jinf. 
are along with the crowd.” | | 

“T’ll go along with you,” said Bob; “or, vithicg L wiky 
go in one direction and look for the redcoats while yo} 
go in another.” ) 


“T’ll go, too,” said Jim; “I’m er ‘Tiheske Boy’ now, al 
Vm goin’ ter do all I kin erg’inst ther redcoats.” 

Dick did not think it likely that Jim could do much ft, 
aid them, but he made no objections to the youth goin 
out on the scouting expedition, so the three left the housé 
and after a brief conference, separated; Dick going or 
way, joie another, =e Jim still another. 







. "Beto Dick and Bob had gone fifty yards they heard a 
series of wild yells, which they knew proceeded from the 
Hhronit of their new recruit, Jim. “Help! Murder! Red- 
f coats ! !” roared the youth, and it was evident that he was 
in “deadly terror. 


ars 


aly 3 


yur 3 ee 
“Well, what’s the matter with Jim, now, I wonder?” 


oO 
Eee Dick. 
‘the redcoats, sure enough? 


“Can it be possible that he has encountered 

Pll go and see!” and he 
| bastened in the direction from which the yelling came. 

1 Bob was impressed the same way, and he, too, hastened 

in the direction from which the yelling proceeded. He 

- and Dick both reached Jim at the same moment, and found 


aal 


{him sitting down, rubbing his leg and mumbling to him- 
sad elf. It was now dark, but not so dark but that they could 
see the youth fairly well. 

“What is the matter, J im?” asked Dick. 
oft yelling about?” 


“And where are the redcoats?” asked Bob. - 


oul 
kt “What were 


LOSS: 


_ “T dunno,” replied Jim. “I—I—thort they hed me!” 
“Ge “But they didn’t. What. was the trouble, anyway. . 
hut “Blamed ef I know.” 
| “Well, surely you know what caused you to yell out 


lin that fashion ?” 


“Yes, I know thet.” 
“Well, what was it?” 
|. “Wy, I wuz walkin’ erlong, kinder lookin’ fur ther 
Bl ire edeoats, an’ thinkin’ erbout ’em, an’ all uv er sudden 
withsumthin’ grabbed me by ther leg! Thet wuz whut made me 


ick an’ yell. Ye see, I thort ther redcoats hed me, shore.” 


“I wonder what it could have been?” remarked Dick. 


Then he began feeling around and looking carefully, with 
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| thghis face close to the ground. Suddenly an exclamation 
| ate of satisfaction escaped his lips. 

hae 
-loo¥so 


“Tye found out what it was, Jim,” he said. “Here are 









ne trailing vines, and you probably got your foot tangled 

you went along, and when you couldn’t pull your foot 

ngfree you thought some one had seized hold of your leg.” 

: Bob laughed. “Oh, Jim!” he exclaimed ; 

L wil some vines for the redcoats !” 

2 YOY “Tum!” said Jim. 
Dick ?” 

vy, all < 


herejas 
Ji 


“to mistake 
“Ts thet whut et wuz, shore enuff, 


“Come and see for yourself, Jim.” 
~The youth stepped to Dick’s side, and, stooping down, 
ich Ufelt around. “I guess yer right, Dick,” he admitted. “Et 
goin wuz ther vines ez done et, shore enuff.” 
nO That and nothing more, Jim.” 
5 On “Waal, Tm mighty glad thet et wit ther redcoats !” 


ee Oh, yes, so are we; but I’m afraid that your yelling 
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| the timber. 
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oe x 
will have been heard by the British, and that the will : 
come over this way to see what caused it.” : : 

_“Y)ye think theer is —— uv thet, Dick?” - 
“Yes, I do.” | 
“Say, I hope thet et won’t turn out thet way!” 
“So-do.i.””’ | 
«Shy suddenly cautioned Bob, “I hear Jootstepel” . 
“And voices!” said Dick, in a low, cautious voice. “'They 
heard your yells, and are coming, as I feared-they would 
lo !” . 23 
“That’s right,” said Bob. “Jim, you are a regular — 
‘Jonah’! I am afraid that you will ‘queer’ everything if 
you are not more careful and self-coritained.” | 
“Whut'll we do?” gasped Jim, in a trembling whisper. 
“Well, for one thing, we must get away from here; 
they are coming straight this way !” 


we LS 


“Yes, the footsteps and voices are much closer than they 
were,” said Bob. 

“Let’s go back ter ther house!” said Jim. 

“No, they would find us there; we must keep away from 


the house and remain hidden in the timber till the red- 


coats have gone. 
said Bob. 

“Tet’s be moving,” said Dick. *~ 
' The three moved away as silently as possible, through ° 
They had gone two or three hundred yards, 
im a semi-circle, when they heard voices yelling, followed 
immediately by the loud barking of dogs. | 

“They have found the clearing, and disenvered the 
house!” said Dick. 

“You are right!” from Bob. | 

“Say, d’ye s’pose they'll kill all ther folks?” asked Jim, | 
in trembling accents. 


It is lucky we are not at the house,” 


CHAPTER Y. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


= 


“T hardly think there is any danger of their doing so,” 


~| was Dick’s reply. 


“Why should they do anything of the kind ?” asked Bob. | 

“On my ’count.” 

“On your account ?” 

“ Yes. 9 f 

“But they won't know that you are in any way connected — 
with the family, will they ?” | 

“Yes; them five fellers ez wuz erbout ter hang me ig 
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-erlong, ye know, an’ they know my name an’ how menny 
theer is in our fambly, 
- my count.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Dick; 
‘enough to do the rest of your folks injury on your ac- 


an’ they’ll be mad at my folks on 
“they wouldn’t be mean 


_ count, surely. ‘They will probably ask where you are, 
and may even look through the house, but I think that 
_ will end the matter.” — 

“T hope. so, but I’m erfraid not.” 

“Well, we’ll stay close enough to the house so that we 
can hear and see what is going on; and if they go to doing 
any serious meanness we will take a hand and try to put 
a stop to it.” 

- “But theer’s more’n er duzzen uv ’em !” gasped Jim. 
_ “Yes, there must be twenty, I should say.” 
“'Thet’s right; an’ whut c’u’d we do erg’inst so menny ?” 
“Well, we might not be able to whip twenty, but we 
could make it very unpleasant for them.” 

“How ?” | 

“By staying back in the edge of the timber and keep- 
- ing up a constant firing at them.” — 

“But they'd chase us, wouldn’t they?” 

“Perhaps so; but they couldn’t catch us in the timber 
and darkness.” 

“Mebby not.” 
satisfaction, for he drew a sigh of relief. 

As Dick and Bob had thought it would do, Jim’s yelling 
when he got his foot fast in the vine had attracted the 
attention of the redcoats. 


This thought seemed to give Jim some 


They had been a mile and a 
half away, on the track of the fugitives, but had finally 
decided that they could not catch them and had turned 
-back, and were about a third of a mile away from J im when 
he had the mishap. When they heard his yells they paused 
and. listened. 


* 


“What is that?” exclaimed one. 

“Somebody yelling,” replied. another. 
“You are right; and he is yelling with all his might, 
‘isn’t he?” 
“ce Yes. 3? 


“Maybe it is our game.” 


“Tt might be; let’s go over that way ind see what the 


trouble is, anyway.” 

“All right; forward, all!” 

The redcoats hastened through the timber in the direc- 
tion from which the a had proceeded—they had now 
_ Stopped. 

They kept a sharp lookout as they ‘advanced, but saw 
nothing of any one, and neither did they hear any more 
yells, so they had only the remembrance of the direction 
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_| gramme?” 


| find our quarry here!” 


be as well to let the men make the first talk. 
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from which the sound had seemed to come to guide then 
Presently they paused. “Seems to me we should hay 
run onto the fellow who was s doing that yelling, by thi 
time,” said one. 


“he must have movel 
after he got through with his vocal exercises.” 
“Must have been moved, you mean,” said another; “ 
he was as bad off as his yells would indicate, I don’t thin! 
he would have been able to move himself.” 
“Well, what shall y 
do? We have lost the three rebels, and have been unabl 
to find the fellow who yelled. What is next on the pre 


“That's right,” from another; 


“That’s true, too,” said another. 


“Vet's go on a bit farther,” said still another; “we mai 
find some one or something of interest. 
know what that yelling was about.” 
“Ym willing to investigate farther,” said another. . 

The rest signified their willingness to advance sti 
farther, so they set out and advanced slowly, keeping | 
sharp lookout on all-sides. Presently they emerged fron 


I’m curious t 


the timber into a clearing. 
“Well, well!” cried one. 


ing. 


“Here is something interest 
Here is a clearing and a house. Perhaps we sha 
“Surround the house!” ordered the leader of the party 
“Then if they are in the building we will have them.” 
This was quickly done, and then the leader advance 
and rapped on the door. 
Presently it was opened and a tall, gaunt man stood re 
vealed. He gave a start when he saw the redcoats, bui 
said nothing. He was pretty shrewd, and thought it wou 


“Good evening!” said the leader of the redcoats. 

“Hy nim !” was the reply. 
~ “Ts your name Slocum?” The leader of ia party we : 
the same man who had first accosted Jim over on th 
main road, when he was “dad-binging” the redcoats for 
killing the cow. He remembered that Jim had said his 
home was about half a mile away, and he guessed that this 
must be it. 

“Yas, thet’s my name,” was the reply. 

“T thought so; have you a son named Jim?” 

“Yas, I hev er son by thet name.” 

“Where is he?” | 

Mr. Slocum was possessed of cohsblopabis native shrewd. 
ness, and he made up his mind that the redcoats shoul 
learn nothing from him, 
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“T dunno,” was his reply. 
“You don’t know ?” 
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> “No, sir.” 
_ “He isn’t at home, then y 

hi c “No, he hain’t heer.” 

; “Where was he the last time you saw him?” 
“He wuz goin ’erway.” 

“In what direction?” | 

«#4 “Toward ther main road.” \ 
_ “When was this?” | 


“Erbout two hours ergo.” 





_ “Where was he going?” 


“] “He wuz goin’ in s’arch uv our ole cow, Sukey.” 
rq Humph! And he hasn’t come back yet?” 
“No; leastwise I hain’t seed ’im.” 
valk “Humph |” the redeoat grunted; he was not very well 


satisfied with the result of his inquiries. 
you are telling the truth?” he asked. 
“Sart’inly ; I’m shore uv et. 


“You are sure 


W’y air ye axin’ me these 
_| heer questions, ennyhow? Whut does et mean? Hez Jim 
be’n a-doin’ ennythin ’thet he ortenter?” 

“Oh, no; and for that reason we would like to see him. 
If he is here you had better tell us so and have him come 
out.” . | 

“But he hain’t heer; I’ve already tole ye thet. 
wuz I would hev sent ’im out ter wunst.” 

“You talk straight enough, Mr. Slocum,” said the red- 
»» | coat, “but as we are very anxious to see Jim, I guess we 
shall have to come in and search the house.” 

-“Yarch ther house!” 

“ Yes. ? 

b | _ “Whut d’ye expeck ter fin’ 2” 

“TI don’t know; I wish to simply make sure that Jin im 
either i is or isn’t here. ” 

“T’ve tole ye he hain’t heer.” 

“T know, but in these times we can’t always take a man’s 
wa Word for a thing.” 


Ef he 


th : “Waal, thet’s so, too, I expeck. Come in, ef ye wartter, 
 ¢q Ye kin soon satersfy yerse’f thet thar hain’t no lie erbout 
a a I hey tole ye.” 
thy ~ Lhe redcoat turned to his companions and named three. 
Fé “Come along with me,” He said ; “we will go in and search 
the house.” . j 
_ They entered and searched the house thoroughly, but, 
of course, found no signs to indicate the presence of Jim. 
- “T spose yer satersfied now?” asked Mr. Slocum as they 
od w ere leaving the house. | 
“Yes, we are satisfied that he isn’t in the house at the 
present moment,” was the reply ; “but I believe he has been 
here lately. " \ 


10 


“No, yer wrong, mister.” 





of you think ?” 
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“Maybe: we are; but there is one thing I should ike 
to know about.” pe 

eOW DE fe obaet Ps oS as | 

“We heard some one out in the timber yelling ata 
terrible rate a little while ago. Who could it have been o 

“Ye heerd sumbuddy yellin’ ?” 

“ Yes. PB] 

Mr. Slocum looked somewhat startled. 
he asked. 


“Just a few minutes before we came to the house.” 
_ The man shook his head. “I kain’t think whut et c’wd 
hev be’n,” hegaid. “I wuz in ther house an’ didn’ heer et.””, 
“Well, we can’t explain the matter, and as we can’t find 
anything of your son, we may as well be going.” 3 
“Before ye go,” said Mr. Slocum, “I’d like ter ax ye 
whut ye want with my boy?” e. 
“Oh, we just wanted to have a little talk with him, that. 
is all.” 


“How did ye cum ter know ’im ?” 


“When wuz et??? 


“Oh, I saw him—met him on the road and got acquaint- 
ed with him—and he told me who he was and where he 
lived. By the way, you haven’t seen anything of a couple 
of strangers, have you?” | . 

Mr. Slocum shook his¢head. “No, I -hain’t, seen no- 
buddy,” he replied. oe oe ; 

“Well, we will be going; sorry to ‘aye bothered you, 
Mr. Slocum.” — 

“Oh, thet’s all right; ye hain’t bothered me none.” 

The redcoats walked away and the man re-entered the 
house and closed the door. His wife was pale, and there — 
was a frightened look on her face, — 

“Thet wuz er narrer escape,” she said; “whut ef Ji im 
an’ them two young men hed be’n in ther house ?” 

‘“W’y, they’d a-be’n captered, I guess,” was the reply. 

“Waal, I’m orfully glad they got erway afore the red- 
coats got heer!” 

“Yas, so’m I.” 

When the redcoats reached the edge of the timber they 
paused and held a conference. 


re. 


“T guess we'll have to give up trying to find that young 
rebel and his friends,” said the leader. - “What do the rest 

“It looks that way,” said one. an 

“But don’t you think they will come to the house?” asked 
another. r 

“Well, that is sts sa was the reply ; “but when will BS 
come ?” ' | 

“That is hard to say; but they may come = any 
moment.” 





x “That's a fact; i what do you advise?” | 

| “That five or six of us ‘stay = in hiding and watch 

for their coming.” core 

“That's a good selene & exclaimed one. 

they come, we can nab them.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether five or six of us could do 

that or not,” said one. “Those two fellows may be fighters.” 

“Bah! it’s a pity if six of us couldn’t handle three; and 

then, we will take them by surprise, you know.” 

Little did the speaker dream that the very individuals 

whom they were planning to surprise and capture were 

within hearing at that moment, taking it all in. 

“That’s so,” the redcoat leader replied; “six all be 

plenty. Remain till morning, if they don’t come sooner ; 

and if they haven’t come by that time they probably wor’t.” 
“That’s about: thi way I figure it,” from another. 

| Then the leader named six men who were to remain, and 

after giving them a few instructions he, with the rest, 


“Then, when 


took his departure, 

Dick whispered to Bob and ie: and the three drew 
back to a safe distance and discussed the situation. They 
hardly knew what to do. It would, of course, be unsafe 
co return to the house. 

“Yourefolks will know why we stay away, Pasig and 

that is one*@@nsolation, ” said Dick. 
“Yeh, mney wan | ‘be lookin’ fur us ter cum back,” agreed 
Jim. | 
“Then, to my way of thinking, we had better get away 
from this part of the country as quickly as possible.” 
r= Yes, that’s about the way I look at it,” said Bob. 

“Have-you a horse that you can take, Jim?” asked Dick. 

“Yes, Pve got er hoss uv my own.” 

“That is good! Is he in the stable?” 

“ Yes. 9 

“Well, that simplifies sates, We will wait till the red- 
coats have gone away from the vicinity of the stable and 
then we will slip our horses out and get away from here 
in a hurry.” 3 

“Will ye cum back down heer erg’in, d’ye think?” asked 
Jim somewhat anxiously. 

“Tt is likely we will do so at an early day, Jim. Why?” 

“Waal, I'll tell ye: Molly Cone is—is—my gal, ye know, 
an’—an’—ef I wuz ter go—go erway an’ not tell ’er I 
wuz goin’, er whur I wuz goin’, an’ didn’ come back fur er 
long time, she might—might not like me enny — ye 





know, av’ e 

“Oh, I. understand!” said Dick, while Bob had hard 
work repressing a snicker. 
Jim. We will be back here within a week, at any rate, 
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tand Molly will not blame you when she ‘eens Lua you 


River. 


“Well, that will be all right,, 
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went for your good—that possibly you'might have lost 
your life had you remained.” + 
“Thet’s so; I guess et’ll be all right.” - | 
“Of course it will,” said Bob; “some of your folks will) 
see Molly, without doubt, and tell her what the trouble is.’ 
“Thet’s so; sister Sal “Il go over ter-morrer an’ te 
her all erbout et, I. expeck.” 
“Certainly she will,” said Dick. 


let’s slip back to the stable and get our horses at the sles 7 


“Well, come, boysy 


possible moment.” | 

They moved slowly and cautiously forward, vad were 
soon close to the stable. Dick made his way along the 
side of the building, being careful to keep in the deep 
shadow, and presently was at the corner. He watched 
and listened, and soon discovered that the six redcoats 
had taken up their position where they could keep watch on 
both the front and rear of the house. This left the stabl 
unwatched, and he returned to where his companions we 
and told: them that he thought it safe to attempt to secure | 
their horses. They made their way to the stable, opened 
the door—which was, luckily, around at the. side—entere 1 
and bridling and saddling their horses led them out 4 
away without having been discovered. 

They walked and led the horses: till they reached th 
main road, and then, mounting, they rode northward ig 


ihe direction of Richmond. et 


CHAPTER VI. 
_ UNDER ORDERS FROM LAFAYETTE. 


Two hours’ riding brought the three youths to the Jam : 
They crossed and entered the city. They rode. on 
ward until they came to a large, old-fashioned buildin 
standing well out toward the west side of the city, and her 
they paused. : 

“This is where the abérty Boys’ are quartered,” 
Dick. | 

They dismounted, and, leading their horses around t | 
the rear of the building, were soon at the stable. He 
they turned the animals over to a man who was in chargé 
and returning to the house they entered, Sounds 0, 
laughter and voices came from a room toward the fron 
and the three made their way along a ae hall and entere 
a large sitting-room. - 

The room was filled with youthsyof about the age 4 
Dick and Bob, and at sight of the two a shout went up. 7 


ss 


i 








- “Hello, Dick and Bob!” 
- “So you’re back again?” 


_ “Where have you been, anyway?” 
_ “Did you see any redcoats ?” 
_ “Who’s that with you?” 


Such were a few of the greetings and exclamations; it 


‘was evident that Dick and Bob were prime favorites with 
the rest. 


“We've been down south a ways,” replied Dick. 
_ “How far south?” asked one. 
e “Oh, about fifteen miles.” 
“Were you anywhere near Petersburg ?” 
“We were within about five miles of there.” 
“See any redcoats ?” 
— & Yes, a few.” 
“Jove!” was the exclamation, “I wish I had been with 
you!” 
“And I! And I!” were the cries that went up. 
“We wish so, too,” said Dick. ‘Had you boys been 
there we would not have had to slip away and come back.” 
“How is that? Tell us about it!” was the ery. | 
_ “J will do so,” said Dick; “but first let me introduce to 
you Mr. James Slocum, who is a new recruit.” ~ 
The youths greeted Jim in their own peculiar fashion. 
They were young and full of life, and many were the ways 
in which they acknowledged the introduction. | 
“Hello, Jim!” — 
— “Glad to know you !” 
an «“ Going to be a ‘Liberty Boy,’ eh?” 
_ “How are you, James?” | 
_ “Think you would like to fight the redeoats, eh?” 
. Such were a few of the expressions used, and Jim ducked 
his head and mumbled out that he hoped he would get to 
fight the redcoats, and that he thought he would like to 
be a “Liberty Boy.” 
fs Then Dick went ahead and told the experiences of him- 
‘self and two companions, with the redeoats, to all of which 
- youths listened with interest. | 
_ “Jove! let’s go back down there and give the redecoats 
a lesson, Dick!” said Mark Morrison, a handsome youth 
of about nineteen years. 


* “That is just what I thought of ities was the reply. 
“Tt will be fun for us!” said Sam Sanderson. 

Just then the front door opened and a man stuck ‘his 
head in and called out: “Is Dick Slater here?” 
re ~ “Yes, ’m here. What is wanted?” Dick replied. 
- “General Lafayette wishes to see you at headquarters as 
soon as is convenient,” was the reply. 


F.  & Very well; tell him I will be over in a few minutes.” 7” 


Dee THE LIBERTY Boys’ : 








: Bob. 


jat all hungry, and am ready for business.” 


1 wallis, and what he intends trying to do. 







“JONAH.” 7 ‘ ; 
“ALL right, oe ” = : 
This was one of General Lafayette’s orderlies, wnt he 

took his departure a gains 


“What do you = the general wants, Dick?” asked 


“T don’t know; but I'll go right over and see.” 

“That is the best way to find out, I. guess.” - 

Dick left the house and walked down the street is the. 
next corner; then he crossed, and running ‘up the steps 
of the corner house, knocked on the door. It was opened 
by ae same man who had been over to the ae : 
Boys’ oe bg 


“Oh, it’s you, is it, Captain Slater?” he vena nalle 
“Well, come right along. ‘The general said to ae you 
in immediately you came.” — 


Dick followed the orderly along the hall and was soon 
ushered into a room in which a handsome but boyish-look- 
ing man was seated at atable. This was General Lafayette, 
and he leaped up and extended his hand, which Dick 
grasped. 

“Ah, Dick! I am glad to see you!” he snl bese i 
did not know whether or not you had returned from your” 
scouting trip, when I sent over, but I am glad that such 

was the case. ° 

“We got back only a few minutes ago, sir,” replied Dick. 

“Ah, perhaps you have not yet had anything to eat?” 

“Yes, we had our supper at the usual time. I am not 

“Very well; then I will tell you what it is that I wish 
you to do.” 

“T shall be glad to listen, sir.” 

“J wish to know if you will attempt some very difficult 
and dangerous work for me, Dick?” 


“T am quite ready to-attempt it, sir; though I cannot, of 
course, be sure that I will succeed.” | 
“Of course not; but I know from what I have heard of 
you from General Washington that if you don’t succeed, 


nobody could do so.” 


“TY am afraid that the lucky successes which I have made 
while working under the orders of the commander-in-chief 
has given him too high an opinion of me,” smiled Dick. 

“T don’t think so; well, the work which 1 wish you to 
undertake for me is the same kind of work you have done 
for him so often.” 

“Spying! 99) 
“Yes; I wish you to go wins to Petersburg and learn if 
possible the number of men that are with General Corn- 
_ This informa- 





Be, “y understand that; and I shall be only too alan to 
: neko the attempt to secure the information.” 


Again General Lafayette seized Dick’s hand and wrung bLaberty Boys,” and they listened to Dick, eagerly, as he 


2 it, with gratitude and’ pleasure in his eyes. 
f “I was sure what your answer would be, Dick,” he said,. 
Hl “but I thank you all the same for your prompt acquiescence. 
I 


2 


1 know that if it is possible to secure the information you 
will do it.” 


a 
{ “T will certainly do my best, sir.” 


o -—T) 


Se — nay Were 
a ar fe 
: ‘ 
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“T am sure of that; and now, when will you start?” 
“To-night ; within the hour.” | 
“And when do you think you will be back?” 


“When I have secured the information you wish, or 


et 
a 


- when, in my judgment, something comes up which makes 
i it wise for me to come.” . 

} “T understand; and that may be—? ? 

i “A day or a week hence.” 
\ 


“Bxactly; well, I leave it all in your hands. Go when 


and how you please, and do the work your own way.” 


ee 


t 

General Lafayette, I should like to take my company of 

‘Liberty Boys’ along.” 

“Certainly; I have no objections, Dick. In fant; I do 

You 
came down here, at your own request, to render me what 

_ assistance you could, and I do not feel that I have the 


not consider that I should have any right to object. 


——— Et 8 em te Fe ———— 


right to order you to do this orthat, or to claim jurisdiction 
over your men.” | 
“Well, as to that, I think different, ” said Dick. “I 
came down here at my own request, true; but when the 


, commander-in-chief gave his consent to my coming he 
| said that I should place myself under your command and 
| 


' obey you the same as if you were him. But if you are | 
_ willing that I should take my men, I shall be glad to, 


do so, as the redcoats have been committing some depre- 

dations, and may take it into their heads to burn patriot 

homes; and if I have my men handy, while doing my 
spy work, I may be able to strike a blow or two at the 

 redcoats.” , 

; “Certainly ; and I hope that you may succeed in dealing 

is them a few blows.” | 

After some further conversation Dick shook hands with 


General Lafayette, bade him good-by and took his de- 


parture, 
“Well, what did General Lafayette want ?” asked Bob, 
when Dick appeared in the room occupied by the “Liberty 


— 


Boys.” — 


Tig 


_ THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


\ 


“Very well, and thank you. If you have no objections, g 


said: 


‘then said: 


getting to go with Dick. 


right.” 


Lc. ro iA ue 
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“He wants me to go back down to Petersburg.” 
““He does?” 


“““ Yes. 9 


“What for?” Bob -was_interested, as were all the | 













“He wishes me to go down there on a spying expedition.” he: 
“Oh-ho! that’s it, eh?” wo 
“Yes.” 


‘“‘And are you going?” 


a on 
iJ 


“Of course I am.” nt 


“Jove, Ditk, I wish that we could all go!” , 
“So do I!” / 
Chea eas! tal 


“Ts the same with me.” L« 


Dick looked around at the eager faces of the youths, and fhe 
“You boys will have your wish. Tm going t 
to take you along:” | 

“You are?” 

“What's that?” 

“Take us along with you?” — 

“Hurrah !” 

“Say, that is good news!” 

Such were a few of the sclabeqihiees It was evidentlin, 
that the “Liberty Boys” were delighted at. the thought of} 7 
in 

“When will we start, Dick?” asked Bob. “6 
“Just as soon as we can get ready.” - . 

“That is good news, too! Well, it won’t take us long to ‘ 
get. ready.” TD 

“No, indeed!” said Sam Sanderson. “We are ready,Jor 
now, all but saddling and bridling our horses.” C 

“Well, get to work at that,” said Dick; “as soon as thers 
horses are ready we will start.” PT 

The youths hastened to the sheds where the horses WeT@) 9 
and bridled and saddled the animals, and then, havingjej, 
looked to their weapons, mounted and rode away toward a 
the south. | att 

“T have a scheme, Bob,” said Dick as they rode along,ain 
ae 
th 
s | 


1d 


side by side. 
“What is it, Dick?” 
“We will go to Jim’s home and capture the six redcoats 
who are on guard there waiting for Jim to come home.” 
“That will be a good scheme,” pee Bob. 
“T think so. 1 
“Say, thet will be jes’ fine!” said Jim, who was riding 
right behind the two and heard what they said. “I’d 
like et ef we c’u’d ketch them fellers. Et’d sarve ’e 







| ai think so,” agreed Dick. 
| “And we'll catch them, too,” said Bob, confidently. 
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| “I hope so!” from Jim. 


It was a pleasant night, quite dark, there being no moon, 
ut it was clear and the stars gave sufficient light so that 


fhe youths could see the road. ‘They had no difficulty, 
therefore, in keeping on in the right direction; and after 


wo hours of moderate riding, were in the vicinity of Jim’s 


nome, 


Jim pointed out the opening ofa winding pathway which 


b tered the timber at a point a mile north of his home. 


| “That’s just the thing, Jim!” said Dick. 


ee 


“wee 


‘Ef ye wanter go ther shortest way,” he said, “we “kin 
ake thet path an’ et’ll bring us out right clust ter our 
able.” 
“That is, if 
here isn’t any danger of our getting lost by trying to 
ut through the timber.” 
“Fuh! I e’u’d fin’ my way erlong thet path blindfolded.” 
“All right, then; you take the lead and the rest of us 
ill follow. I suppose we will have to go in single file.” 


| “Waal, we'll hey ter ride wun a-hind ernuther, ef thet’s 


1g 
*d 


rhut ye mean.” 
| “All right! go ahead, the rest of us will keep close be- 
ind’ you.” 


finding path, the others coming behind him. 

“We must be careful not to make any more noise than 
re can possibly help,” said Dick. 

-—“That’s right,” agreed Bob. 

Dick cautioned the youths by sending the word back 
long the line, and the deepest silence was maintained, 
9 one saying a word. The muffled chug-chug of the 
orses’ hoofs being the only sound that could be heard. 
They moved forward slowly, the horses being kept down 
) a walk, but it did not take long to reach the immediate 
icinity of the home of Jim Slocum. They were within 


| hundred yards of the stable when suddenly something 


futtered across the path in front of J im’s horse, fright- 
The fact of 
ne matter was that Jim, not being very brave, to begin 


ning the animal and scaring Jim worse. 


ith, was in a state of nervous suspense as they approached 

is home. He knew that there were six redcoats concealed 

e a, and the thought came to him that if they should 

daly be come upon, he, being in the lead, would be 
2 one who would suffer. 


“y would be shot dead!” he _ to himself. 
I like this heer ertall!” 

_As we have said, he was on a strain, and the fluttering of 

ie object—which was, in reality, nothing more alarming 


6 Blamed 
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| Jim took the lead and led the way along the narrow, 


Boys’ y “JONAH? | 





than a startled chicken—across the path was all that was — 


needed to break Jim’s nerve completely; and, giving vent 
to a startled yell, he leaped off his horse and went running 
away through the timber, shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Murder! Redcoats! Thieves! Help! We will be 
killed !” | 


CHAPTER VII. 
JIM, THE “JONAH.” 
“The fool!” exclaimed Bob, in a disgusted voice. “He 
has queered the whole business !” 


“Yes. I begin to think that you were right, Bob, when 


you said that he was a Jonah.’ It begins to look as if that 


was the truth of the matter.” 


“The idea of him getting scared at an old hen fluttering 


across the path!” said Mark Morrison. 


than to let an old hen scare him.” 

“He has certainly alarmed the redcoats,” said Bob, in 
a disappointed tone, 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed Dick. eae jump oa and go 
after him, Bob. We will wait here for you.” 

“All right!” Bob jumped to the ground and hastened 


through the timber in the direction taken by Jim. As he . 


went he began calling out to the youth to stop. 
“Stop! Hold on! Wait, Jim!” he cried. 
Bob! Wait! Don’t keep on running!” 

Jim heard Bob, but at first would not stop. He was too 


“T should have 
thought that a farmer’s boy like him would know better — 


“It’s. me, 


badly frightened; but presently he came to his senses in. 


a measure, and the exercise of running made him calmer. 
He understood what Bob said, and finally came to a stop. 
Bob was soon up with him. 

“What in the world is the matter with you, Jim?” Bob 
asked with some asperity. ‘What are you yelling and 


running in this fashion for?” 


“Tryin’ ter git erway frum ther redcoats!” panted Jim. 
“Great guns! that wasn’t a redcoat, Jim!” 
“Et wuzn’t?” | 
“<< No.” 
“Whut wuz et, then ?” 
“A chicken.” | 

_ “Br—chicken ?” 


“Yes; nothing more, nothing less. But even if it had 
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been a redcoat, what could he have done against a hundred. 


of us? Oh, for that wae, what could the six do’ eee 
us?” 


{ 





_ tunnin’ afore I knowed et. 


EN art oP rd ee a 
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«ay. sank much, I—I guess.” g 


“Of course not; and now you have given the alarm by 


your silly action and yelling, and the redeoats will get 
"away. We won’t get to capture them.” 

_ “Tthet’s too bad; I—I’m 
CMT suppose you are, but that won’t help matters any. 


m sorry.” ° 


The mischief is done.” 
“T—I ¢-cu'dn’t he’p et, Bob... I wuz off my hoss an’ 


An’ didn’ know I wuz hol- 


| lerin’. 2 


| 


dead bodies lying around.” 


‘was Dick’s quick reply. 


“Well, everybody else within a mile of here knew it!” 


drily. “But, come; come back with me. It will do no 


good to stay here.” 
~~“ All right.” 


_ The two made their way back to where their comrades 
were awaiting them, and, mounting their horses, they again 
rode forward. 

“Don’t get frightened if another chicken flutters across 
the path,” said Bob, and Jim answered that he wouldn't, 
though it was easy to tell by the tone of his voice and its 


_tremulousness and huskiness that he was badly frightened. 


Nothing came up to give him another scare, however, 
and the stable was reached. Here all dismounted, and, 


_tying their horses, stole toward the house. 


They looked all around, but could find no traces ‘of the 
redcoats. 


“T didn’t think we cual, ” said Bob, aad “the yells 
Jim gave utterance to were enough to frighten them away.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mark Morrison; “they would 
either frighten them away or scare them to death.” 

“It was the former,” said Bob; “for we have found no 

While they were talking, the back door of the house 
opened and Mr. Slocum came forth. He was surprised 
and a bit startled when he saw so many people, but when 
he found it was Dick Slater and his company of. “Liberty 


Boys,” he was well pleased. 


Dick explained that he and Bob and Jim had learned 
that some redcoats were to remain on watch over the house 
and that the three-had taken their horses out of the stable 
and rode up to Richmond; and that now the entire com- 
pany had come down, the six redcoats had taken refuge 
in flight. | 

“What wuz thet yellin’ I heerd?” Mr. Slocum asked, 

“T guess it came-from the redcoats, who probably got 
frightened when they found we were coming in force,” 
He didn’t want to hurt the man’s 
feelings by having him know that his son had acted in a 


cowardly manner, 





$¢ Thet wuz et, I eae x Mr. ‘Blocam plied. “Wal 
whut ye goin’ ter do nex’ ?” : # 4 , 

“We are going down in the vicinity of Petersburg.” 

“Oh!” 

“General Lafayette wishes me to do some spying ¢ 
the British,” pestis : 

“Thet’s et, hey?” 

“Yes, sir. Well, we can do no good staying here, so % 
will be moving. Come, boys. Good-night, Mr. Slocuntly 
“Good night, Mister Slater, an’ all!” Then as an afte 
thought he asked: “How is Jim doin’—all right?” 

Dick did not have the heart to tell the man the trad c 
so he answered evasively. “Oh, yes, he’s doing as w¢ 
as could be expected,” he replied. , 

“Waal, make *im toe ther mark, Mister Slater! Mahi: 
‘im stan’ up ter ther rack like er man an’ take is me¢g: 
cine, be et good er bad.” _ ! 

“All right; I will do so.” 

' The youths went back, untied their horses, mounted aim 
rode slowly away, until they reached the main road, 
then they rode at a faster pace. They kept a sharp a Pi 
ahead and stopped and listened occasionally, but they 4 
not hear or sce anything of the six redcoats. : 
They continued on southward till they came to a stth, 
of very heavy timber, 
crick,” said Jim; 


“Eit’s on’y erbout er mile ter thi 
“et’s er branch uv ther James River, 4 
Petersburg is jes’ ercross onter ther other side.” 

“Then perhaps we had better halt,” said Dick. “Do¥ 
suppose you could find a decent camping ground any whe o 
in this vicinity, Jim: © | a) 

“Yes, I know uv er nice campin’ place.” 
“How far from here?” 

“Bout ha’f er mile.” | — | 

“Off to one side of the road?” “ 

ce Yes. 9} 

‘‘And you can find it without being i in danger of a h 
lost 2” 

“Oh, yes.” hi 

“Very well; take the lead and show us the way to t ,: 
camping ground.” 

Jim obeyed, and led the way, all aici It was sl 
work, but Jim was a ‘good woodsman and did not lose & 
way ; and fifteen minutes later reached a glade on the ba 7 
of a stream, The glade was of perhaps two acres extey , 
and was an ideal. camping place. 

“What stream is this, Jim?” ae 3 

“This is ther branch uy ther James River.” : 

“Oh, the same stream Petersburg is located on.” 


“Yes, ther same. Petersburg is erbout er mile dowm , 
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b follow the creck?” 
“Thet’s right.” 
“Good! That is simple enough.” 
The youths went into camp, and although it was now 
Pnidnight, Diek had serious thoughts of visiting the town 
md trying to find out the lay of the land. He decided not 
‘0 do so, finally, however, and after stationing guards he 
ind the other youths lay down and went to sleep. 
They were up bright and early next morning and after 
preakfast Dick made his way down the stream till he was 
ar the edge of Petersburg. He wished to enter the town, 
‘ did not know how to go about it. 
valk right in for fear some of the redeoats might recog- 
: nize him. While he was debating the subject he heard the 
: attle of the wheels of a wagon. 
nd looking up the road he saw a wagon approaching. 

- Dick did not hesitate; he thought he saw a chance to get 
nguto the town, and he went out and hailed the man. The 
1 ‘armer—for: such he evidently was—brought his horses to 
0 1 stop and looking at the youth inquiringly, said: “Who 
d sir you ?” 


He was afraid to 


He was near the road, 


“You answer me one question, first, ” replied Dick, “and 
rfthen I will answer yours.” | 
h@ “All right; I’ll answer et ef I kin.” 

af “What are you—Whig or Tory?” 

The man started and gave the youth a searching look. 
‘Don’t ye think,” he said, slowly, “ez how’t I’d be kinder 
‘eRoolish ter say I wuz er Whig w’en I’m almos’ in ther very 

famp uv ther redcoats?” . 

- Dick smiled. “Perhaps you would,” he replied; “but 
ou have done so, just the same.” 
The man started and looked sdaobied: 
nT anythin’ uv ther kin’!” he protested. 
ww aut ye mean. Ye mus’ be crazy!” 


“T heyn’t done 









&No, you have not said you were a patriot in so many 
a but you have said something which makes me know 
hat such is the case; but you need not be alarmed. I am 
tlh frien, ‘not an enemy, and am glad to know that you 
e not a Tory.” | 












Sec heer, young feller,” said the farmer earnestly, “ you 
ir r erbout ther smartest chap I ever seen; but ef I sed 
Bul umathin’ thet made ye know I am er patriot, I’d like ter 
w whut et wuz, fur I might say ther same oe; ter 
Be ainats, an’ " : 

“That's it! That is what you said that vias me ae 
ou are a patriot,” interrupted Dick. i 
“Whut’s. whut I said?” 

“ Redeoats”” - « 





Seite! 
| oe 


“T don’ know 





“Redcoats ?” Se 
“Yes; you speak of. the British as ‘redcoats.’ 


you were a Tory you would not use the word ‘redcoats’ at 
all. 


Every time you spoke of them it would be ‘the 
British. oat 


The man studied a few mhoneiinle “T guess yer right,” | 
he admitted; “waal, yer right erbout me bein’ er patriot, 


an’ now, whut erbout et?” 


“Tl tell you. I wish you to do me.a favor.” 
“Whut 2” 
“I see you have a load of vegetables ; V wish you to let 
me ride into the town with you and pretend to be your 
son, do you understand?” ‘ fe 
“T unnerstan’ thet part uv et, but I don’ see why ye 
wants ter go inter ther town in thet fashion.” =. 
“Well, I have a good reason for it, ne may be sure. 
Will you do it?” ; 


“Uy course; I’m reddy ter do ennythin’ ter he’p ‘the 
cause erlong, an’ I. gress ez how ye air er ae yerself.” 

cy am. bP] 

“T thort so; an’ I expeck ye air er spy.” 

“T admit that my reason for wishing to enter the town 
of ‘Petersburg is so that I may be enabled to look around | 
a bit and see what the redcoats are doing.” ie 


“All right; jump up heer erlongside uv me.” 
Dick hastened to obey. “Now drive on,” he said; “and 
don’t forget that! I am your son “T'om.’ ” 


“All right, Tom,” with a grin. 

The man eyed his companion closely as they rode along. 
“Ye don’ live in these parts, do ye?” he asked, presently. 

“No.” | 

“YT thort not.” 

“What made you think so?” 

“Waal, I’ve lived in this neighborhood all my life, an’ 
know nearly ever’buddy fur ten miles aroun’, an’ I never 
seen ye afore.” : 


“You are right; you never saw me before, and I don’t 
live in this part of the country.” 

“Ye tork like ye wuz from ther No’th.” 

“Do you think so?” with.a smile. 

“Yes; an’ ef ye’re goin’ ter perten’ ter be my son Tom 
ye hedn’t better tork quite so good. Ye know whut I 


mean ; er son uv mine’d tork more ie: don’ ye think ?” 
“Yep, I think so, dad.” 
The man laughed. “Thet’s er leetle bit better,” he said, 
approvingly. | 
. “Oh, they'll never suspeck ffm ther way I tork thet = 
hain’t yer son.” — 





& _ &Not ef ye don’ furgit, an’ go ter torkin’ yer high- 
 falutin’ tork. 
— “T won’t furpit” 

~ They crossed the stream and entered the town. It was 
quite early, and while the shops were open the British 
soldiers were only just eating bréakfast. The farmer drove 
to a vacant square near the centre of the town and there 
stopped. It was evident that he had been here before, for 
he had not been there long before the soldiers came hasten- 
ing toward him. : 


“Got some fresh vegetables this morning, old man?” 
sake one, 

“Yas,” was the reply, “I hev er lot uv fresh Saacbinies ee 

“All right; we'll soon take them off your hands,” said 
another. 

The redcoats crowded around the wagon and began a 
_ wild scramble for the contents. Every fellow grabbed what 
he could, and in a very few minutes the wagon was empty. 
~ Then each redcoat displayed what he had secured and paid 
for it and went his way, happy to think he would have 
something good to eat that day. | 

There was one exception, however. One redcoat, who 

had secured a head of cabbage, a bunch of beets and two 
bunches of onions, was sneaking away without going 
through the formality of paying for what he had secured. 
Dick had his eye on the fellow, rc and sc the 
farmer's attention to it. . , 

“Thar goes er man with er lot uv stuff he hain’t paid 
_ fur, dad,” he remarked, pointing oxere the individual 
in question. 


“Is thet so?” remarked the farmer, an angry look on 
"his face; then he evidently thought it better not to try 
to do anything, so he said: 
go. ” 
«T wouldn’ do et,” said Dick; “he’s er thief, he is, an’ et 
hain’t fa’r ter ther res’-uv ther men heer who air payin’ 
fur their stuff, ter let *im go away without payin’ fur 
his’n.” 


“I guess we hed better let *im 


“You are right about that, sonay? remarked one of 
thé redcoats : “but that fellow is a bully and a dangerous 
man to anger, so it will be as well to-let him go in peace.” 
“Ef ye say ther word, dad, I'll let im go in pieces instid 
uv in peace.” 
Several of the, 
my boy,” remark 


edcoats laughed. “You are all right, 
one, “but that fellow would make short 
work of you.” a i: 

“Would he?” the pan se aacctend: 
er bully, an’ dommineers 


“Say, I s’pose he’s 


stan’ aroun’, an’ all thet.” 
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“That is what he oe my. fog. That is to say, * we Bo 
dare cross him in any way.” 
“Aw I s’pose ye wouldn’ keer purtickler ef he wuz te 
git er good lickin’ ?” | 
The men laughed. “No,” said one, “we wouldn’t care 
we would be delighted—but you couldn’t sgive: him thi 
thrashing, so you had better let him go.” 
“T hain’t ergoin’ ter do ennythin’ uv ther kin’. Th 
feller with thet cabbidge is er thief, an’ I’m ergoin’ ter tel 
"im so an’ make *im pay fur them vegertables er giv’ "er 
up!” Then he lifted up his voice and called out, loudly 
“Hol on, thar, ye feller with thet cabbidge an’ them beet 
an’ onions, ye hain’t paid fur *em yit!” 
The redcoat paid no attention. He hdd now worked hi 
way through the crowd till he was nearly at the edge, an¢ 
was a hundred feet from the wagon. Dick saw the felloy 
was not going to pay any attention, so he decided to make 
things so interesting for him that he would stop. 
“Stop, theef!” roared Dick. 
raskal ! 


“Hol on, thar, ye blame 
Whut d’ye mean by grabbin’ er lot uv stuff an 
gittin’ erway so lively with it in that fashion? Stop, 
say! Stop, theef!” 

The man looked around, and the instant he did s¢ 
Dick pointed his Ager directly at the fellow. “I mear 
you!” he said. “Come right back heer an’ pay fur then 
thar vegetables er thar’ll be trubble !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DICK SURPRISES THE REDCOATS. 


The redcoat paused and stared back at the youth in the 
wagon, in a surprised fashion. Doubtless he did not know 
what to make of being addressed in such fashion. Fot 
a few moments he was silent, while his comrades looked 
from him to the youth in the wagon with breathless ins 
terest. Suddenly the redcoat found his voice and he cried 
out: “Do you mean to say that you are speaking to me, 
you young vagabond?” He was red with rage and his 
eyes glowed viciously, 

“Yes, ’m speekin’ ter you—an’ J hain’t no vagabon’, 
eether, nur er theef, an’ you air!” 

“What’s that! You dare to say ’m a thief?” The mat 
fairly shouted this out he was so amazed and angry. 

“T sartinly do dar’ say ye’re er'theef! Nobuddy but er 
theef would grab er lot uv stuff thet don’ berlong ter ’im 
an’ run erway with et!” 4 


Semething very like a curse ee the lips of the red- 
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comrades making way before him and giving him a clear 
‘pa ath: One and all thought that the youth in the wagon 
hi a done a very unwise thing. It was their belief that he 
3 in for a terrible thrashing ; and some even thought that 
1 ‘if fhe escaped with his life he would do well. The owner 
| of t the vegetables was very much frightened. “I wish’t ye 
edn’t sed ennythin’, Tom,” he murmured; “thet feller’ll 
0 0 ye hurt I’m erfeerd.” ; 


Cr 


be 


> ta 
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“Ye needn’ be erfeerd, dad,” was the reply. 
im wish’t he hedn’t tried ter steal ther vegertables.” 
_ Of course, the farmer didn’t know who Dick was or 
hat he could do, but he knew he was only a young fellow, 
{oe did not think he would be a match for the redcoat, 
| wi ho, it was easy to see as he drew near, was a | burly fellow, 
"| evidently stronger than the average of men. e 
. - ‘The farmer looked wildly around, as if contemplating 
vin away as rapidly as possible, but the wagon was in 
e midst of the redcoats and it would have been impossible 
to ip get through. Dick divined the man’s thoughts and 
laughingly said: “Now, don’ ye be erfeerd, dad; this heer 
Me eoated feller won’t hurt‘me enny. Jes’ ye sq still an’ 
«watch, an’ you’ll see sumthin’ thet’ll make ye proud thet 
“pe air my dad.” / 


rf 1 


LD 


be The redcoat, red-faced and red-uniformed, was almost 
Be the wagon now, and Dick stood up and watched the 
low closely ; he did not know but the man might attempt 
Ho use a pistol. He did not seem to have any such intention, 
Hhowerer for he made no move toward drawing a weapon. 
s he drew near Dick looked him straight in the oye, 
miling blandly the while. 
"480 ye decided ter bring ther vegertables back, hey ?” 
tht he aia coolly. “Waal, thet’s right. 


10 Ee ort.” 


















Bpeeething in Dick’s tone and air angered the redcoat 
rribly, and he suddenly hurled the cabbage at the youth’s 
Dick caught the cabbage in an expert manner and 
ee dropped it into the wagon-bed. “Thet’s right; giv’ up ther 
os ps ff,” said the youth calmly, “but don’t throw it quite 
nie 0 reckless-like. Hand et up ter me.” 

The majority of the redcoats stared in cid suaptned 
ona mazement, while a few laughed. 


1 lc So): 


dee is 
- 


a 


) “That young fellow is 
| i coolest chap I have seen in many a long day,” one 
emarked to his nearest neighbor. 

“Yes but it is the coolness born’ of ignorance.” 

You think so?” 

“Why, of course; he doesn’t know that fie is in danger, 
nd any one can be cool under such circumstances.” 
The other was a ig observer, however, and shook his 
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“T’ll make. 


Ye air wiser than i. 
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strikes me that the young fellow knows witat he is aboot ” 
“Bah! he won’t know anything five minutes hence. He ; 
will be lucky if he escapes with his life!” e 
“Perhaps so, but I doubt it; and I certainly hope that 
such will not be the case. I would like to see Sherley get 
a good thrashing, wouldn’t you?” a 
“Yes, I would; but that green ore gawk will never 
be able to give it to him.” 7 


“Just wait a few minutes and see what happens.” | 
Perhaps the ‘most surprised man of all was ‘Sherley 

He had. confidently expected to knock the in- 
solent country youth out of the wagon with the cabbage, 
but had failed. For a few moments he stood staring up 


himself, 


at the youth, and then he threw the beets, and next the 


onions, both bunches being caught dexterously and deposit- 
ed in the bottom of the wagon. , | 

“Thank ye,” said Dick; “much obliged. Now you may 
go; and if any of the rest of ye want these heer veger- 
tables, w’y jes’ step up an’—oh, ye would, would ye?” this 
last to Sherley, who had suddenly stepped forward and — 
made a grab at him, with the evident intention of jerking 
the supposed country youth out of the wagon. Dick had 
had his eye on the fellow, however, and saw what he was — 
about to do, and reaching down he seized him by the wrist. 
Now, although to look at him, no one would. have sus- 
pected the fact that Dick was a youth possessed of extra- 
ordinary strength. He had never yet met the man who 
was stronger in the arms, wrists or hands than himself, 
and he now exercised his strength to the extent that he 
pulled the redcoat close up to the wagon, and then giving 


him a sudden fling sent him reeling backward ten or a 


dozen feet. The fellow would have fallen had it not been 
for the fact that there were so many-ef his comrades stand-: 
ing around that he could not, they keeping him in an 


uprig ight position. | 


To say that all were surprised is clating the case very 
mildly indeed. Had a clap of thunder come from a clear 
sky they would not have been more surprised, not to say 
startled. They stared at the calm-faced, smiling youth in 
wonder and amazement. What manner of fellow was he? 
How had he been able to hurl their 


comrade back with such force? 


they asked themselves. 


Sherley was surprised, but he was even more angry. To 
be handled, to be thrown about in this fashion:by a beard- 
less youth, and a country gawk at that, was almost too 
much for him to have to endure, and he was wild to get 
revenge. He bounded forward, and, shaking his fist at the 
Get down, 


youth, cried: “Get down out of that wagon! 
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‘Tsay, and meet me here on the ground, man to man, and 
ed will let you off with a thrashing—though Pll half kill 
-you—but if you don’t get out of the wagon I shall put a 
~Duliet through you—do you hear?” ~ 
“Oh, yes, I heer, all right!” was the calm reply. “Ye 
wants me ter git down onter ther groun’ an’ giv’ ye er 
lickin’.” 


. You give me a licking—pish ! T could whip a dozen 
Bik. you, with one hand tied behind me!” 
“Hf ther duzzen hed both theer hands erhind ’em !” 
owith a. grin. 
; “Bah! Jump down, for c am not going to wait all day 
for you!” .- 
“Oh, I don’ ax ye ter w wait. 


Tm comin’. Jes’ look out 


fur me |” 
Dick leaped to the ground, and, as he expected, he oa 
scarcely alighted before the redcoat was at him with all 
the ferocity of a mad bull. He no doubt expected ‘to beat 
| the youth down easily, but he quickly found his mistake. 
“There was not much room for manceuyring, there being 
such a crowd around, but Dick did not mind this; he felt 
that he was able to take care of himself under any cir- 
cumstances, and as the redcoat rushed upon him he dealt 
the fellow a couple of terrible blows, full in the face. The 
_ blows were unexpected, and were so strong that the rush 
of the redcoat was brought to a sudden stop. He came up 
“all standing,” as the sailor men say, and stood there blink- 
ing and half dazed. This was Dick’s opportunity, and he 
improved it. Measuring the distance, he let drive with his 
right fist and dealt the redcoat a-terrible blow full in the 
chest. 


Crack! thud! Down went the manas if struck by a cata- 
_ pult, aud he rolled and tumbled and kicked about, in a 
~ desperate effort to again catch his breath, the stroke having 
knocked it all out of him. 
 “Ob-h-h-h-h-h!” he groaned. “Oh-h-h-h-h-h!” 

The sight was almost comical, though to the victim it 
was anything but funny, and some of the spectators grin- 
ned. Many stared at the youth in wonder. 

Dick folded his arms and looked at the fallen man 
“T tole *im he’d git ’imself inter trubble,” he said 
“T reelly didn’ wanter hurt ’im, but he would hev 
et, so he got et.” 


calmly. 
calmly. 


Perhaps the most astonished man in the crowd was the 
farmer, whose son Dick was supposed to be. He stared at 
the youth in open-mouthed amazement. Some of the red- 
coats noticed this, and one said: “You seem. to be as sur- 
prised as any one, old man. I guess you didn’t know your 


son was such a terrible fellow, did you?” 


up,” said one of the redcoats to Dick, in a low tone ; 


of his own, and with a sudden exertion of his wonderful 


The Ree shook his head. 
admitted. 


“Yer right, I didn’,” he 
“This heer is sumwhut uv er surprise ter me, 


ther same ez ter ther res’ uv ye.” 


“Didn’ I tell ye erwhile ago thet ye’d be proud uv yer 
son, dad?” the youth remarked, turning toward the farmer, 
with a grin. 


“Yas, ye did, thet’s er fack; but I didn’ think ye could 
handle thet feller. He’s bigger nur ye air.” 

“Yes, but he hain’t no better man nur I am.” 

“Ht do look thet way, shore.” | 

“You had better keep close watch of him when he gets 
“he 
will try to kill you, or I don’t know him.” 

“T’ll watch ’im, mister; an’ thank ye fur ther warnin’.” 

‘The redcoat had now ceased tumbling and kicking about, 
and hat risen to a sitting posture. His hands were on his 
stomach as-if he felt somewhat sick, and his face was pale. 
There was a wicked look in his eyes, however, as he looked 
up at the youth who had given him such a terrible blow. 
It was evident that the fight had not yet all been taken — 
out of him. He was eager to secure revenge, and was se 
waiting*to regain his full wind and strength before re- 
newing the fight. 

7 





“TI suppose you think you have done somethipg Ww beter 
ful?” he snarled. ; 

“Oh, no,” Dick replied, carelessly ; “I don’ think et enny- 
tin’ very wonderful ter knock sech er feller ez ye“aroun’. 9 

“Oh, you don’t; eh?” the tone was intended to be sar~ | 
castic, but much of the effect jas missing. 

“Sartinly I don’.” 

“T suppose, then, that you think almost. any one could 


' 


0 tht eat 


knoek me around ?” 


“I think they could ef they’d try, and wuzn’t ‘eid. 1 
uv ye ter start with.” 

“Bah! You are.a fool!” — | } 

“T fooled ye, all right.” 4 

A number of the redcoats laughed at this, and the sound 
of the laughter was like shaking a red rag in a bull’s face 
The redcoat leaped to, his feet, with a curse, and sprang’ 
toward Dick, intent on seizing him. Doubtless he thought 
that if he could get hold of the youth he could handle hi nm 
easily, for, while he had had one proof of the youth’s 
strength, he did not think it possible that he was strong 
as himself. | a 
Dick knew what the redeoai’s idea was, as well as the 
fellow did himself, and he decided to meet him in his own 
way. Dick'let the redcoat get hold of him, but by a dex- 
terous movement he succeeded in getting a peculiar hold 
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3 rength he lifted the man clear of the ground and threw 
im high in the air. The redeoat turned almost. a somer- 
sault j in the air and came down upon his head and shoulders 
in the wagon-box, the crash seeming to be almost sufficient 
“to knock the bottom out. 

: : Cries of wonder and amazement inaeodd the lips of the 
spectators. 

_ “Wonderful!” 

a “Amazing!” - 









-~ “T never saw anything like it!” 

_ “Sherley caught a Tartar that time!” 

' “He certainly did!” 

“Jove! I wonder if the fall killed him?” 

_ “No, he hain’t dead,” replied Dick, who had climbed into 
_ the wagon and bent over the prostrate form of the red- 
coat, “but he’s insenserble, an’ I expeck thet. ye fellers 

b. hed better kerry ’im ter his hum an’ do sumthin’ fur ’im. 

_He did come down purty hard, fur er fack.” 

| “TI should say he did!” agreed one of the men: 
he brought it on himself.” 

4 “Yes, thet’s right ; I don’ feel ez ef Pm ter blame in ther 
_ matter.” exe 


“Well, 


“Certainly you were not.” 

A number of the redcoats lifted the unconscious fhan out 
and carried him away, and then the farmer mastened to 
» drive away. 






‘“'Thar’s no tellin’ whut them fellers might make up theer 
-min’s ter do ef et sh’d happen thet ther feller dies,” he said. 
, “You are right,” agreed Dick; 

_ put a rope around the neck of a fellow about my size.” 

_ “Kerrect; an’ so I think we hed better git outer town 
eZ quick ez we kin.” . \ 

- “I judge that it would be safest; tavigh I don’t think 

E the redcoat is seriously injured.” 

“Mebby not; but we'll git fur hum, ennyhow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE “LIBERTY BOYS” TO THE RESCUR. 


| The farmer drove out of the town as fast as he thought 
E it wise to go, and just before he reached the stream, they 
- passed. a large, stone building, with strong, barred windows 
_ in the second story. Just as they were opposite this build- 
_ ing there came a cry; and looking up they saw the face of 
some person at one of the barred windows. “Help!” cried 





“they might want to 


the person. “T am a prisoner here! Qh, won’t you reseue 
me ?” , 

“Tt’s a woman!” exclaimed Dick, and he made a move ~ 
as if to leap out of the wagon, but at the same instant 
some one jerked the prisoner away from the window and S 
slammed it shut. 

Dick settled himself back into ee seat. “It would do 
no good for me to try to do anything to-day, in broad 
daylight,” he said; “I must wait till some other time.” — 

“You'll get killed ef ye come foolin’ aroun’ heer, tryin’ e 
ter resky ennybuddy,” said the old farmer. 


: “Mm 


Perhaps so; perhaps not. Pm going to rial ity a 
make an attempt to rescue the woman to-night. She looked 


to be a young woman, don’t you think?” 
“Yes; an’ her voice sounded like thet uv er gal.” 
“So it did; have you heard of any young woman or girl 
being missing anywhere in the vicinity lately! Ee 
The man shook his head. “No, kain’t say’s I hey,” he | 
said slowly; “but hol’ on—yes, I hev, too! . I heerd on’y 
las’ night thet Si Perkins’ gal, Kate, wuz missin’ frum 
hum. She went over ter a nabor’s an’ spent ther day, an’ 
started hum jes’ erbout dark, ‘but didn’ git thar.” 
“And that was last night, you say ?” 
“Et happened. night afore lag’. I jes’ heerd uv et las’ 


| night.” 


“T understand, And icy have heard nothing of ‘ta 
girl since her disappearance?” 3 | 
“They hedn’t up ter las’ night at supper-time, lie er 

nabor tole me erbout et.” 
“Then it is possible the girl who is held prisoner back 
yonder is this Kate Perkins you speak. of.” 
“Yes, et’s posserble.” | Tse | 
“Tf such is the case she must be rescued at all hazards.” 
“Waal, et’ll be sumwhut hazzardess ter resky ’er frum 


right outer ther. redecoat camp, I sh’d think.” 


When they were at the point where Dick had ee the 
farmer as he was. going to the town, the youth alighted; 
and after thanking the man, bade him good-by and plunged 
into the timber and made his way in the direction of the 
camp. = 3 : 

“Where have. you. been, Dick?” asked Bob Estabrook: 

“Tnto Petersburg. ” 

“What! Into the redcoat ‘encampment: ey 

é Yes. I. : 

“How did you manage it?” 

“Weren’t you afraid you would be recognized ?” 
“Say, you are risky!” 

“You will get captured yet!” 
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Such were-a few of the exclamations, to all of which 


Dick listened with a smile. 

“You see, I didn’t get captured,” he said; “I’m back, 
all safe and sound.” — 
~ “Yes; but it is a wonder.” 

“What did you find out, anyway, Dick?” taped Bob, 
eagerly. 

“Well, I was enabled to beeen an estimate regarding the 
number of troops Cornwallis has, for one thing.” 

“And what else?” : 

“Oh, I saw the lay of the town, and a few things like 
that that may prove to be of value.” 

~“T don’t think so, for Lafayette isn’t going to come 
down and attack Cornwallis in Petersburg.” 

“And I discovered that a girl is held prisoner in one of 
the houses in the town.” 

“A girl?” ; 

“Vas.” “ 

“How do you know this ?” 

“She showed herself at a window and called for help.” 

“Is that so?” Goodness! that is bad!” 

“So it is; but we will rescue het to- ane. if such a thing 
is possible.” 


“T’m with you for making the Abo. Dick! YY 

Bob was a brave, chivalrous youth, and always ready to 
risk his life where the safety of’a girl or woman was con- 
_eerned. 
“Where i is Jim?” he asked. 
_ “You mean Slocum ?” 

“ Yes. 9 

“T don’t know; he left camp half\an hour ago and 
hasn’t come back.” 


Dick looked around. 


“TY wish he would hurry and return; I-want to ask him 
a few questions.” 

At this instant there came the sound of crackling under- 
brush, and an occasional wild yell, and a few moments later 
Jim Slocum burst into the clearing, bareheaded, his hair 
flying, his coat-tail sticking almost straight out behind, 

“Help!” he yelled. “Help! Redcoats! Look out! 
they’re coming !” 

The youths leaped to their weapons and stood ready to 
fire the instant the enemy appeared, but they waited in 
For all that could be seen 
or heard to indicate otherwise, Jim had been racing all 


vain. Nobody came in sight. 


alone, with no one after him. He asserted strenuously that 
he had been pursued, however. “Theer wuz four uv ’em,” 
he panted; “four redcoats, an’ they giv’ me er terrible 
. They mus’ hev stopped w’en they seen 


thet thar wuz er big crowd uv ye heer.” 


scare an’ chase. 


“Quite likely your are right, Jim,” said Dick; “come, , 
some of you, let’s see if we can get sight of the fellows.” 

Fifteen or twenty of the youths went with Dick, and they 
beat up the timber for a quarter of a mile around, but 
saw no signs of the redcoats, When they returned to the 
encampment Dick asked Jim where he had been and how 
he happened to get the redcoats after him. 

“T went over to the main road,” replied Jim, “and was 
down close to the creek, trying to get a look at the town, 
when all of er sudden ther redcoats come runnin’ estes 
ther timber and took arter me. I run with all my might, 
an’ kep’ jes’ erbout ther same distance in front uv ’em all 
ther time. I made straight fur camp, an fee: follered | 
me till I wuz a-mos’ heer.” 


“I’m sorry you were seen and chased by them,” said 
Dick; “they have discovered our presence here and now 
we will have to move, for they will likely bring a party 
and attack us if we don’t.” | 

“Thet’s right, I expeck. I’m mighty sorry, but I couldn’t 
he’p et. I wuz erfeerd they’d capter me an’ hang me, an’ 
so I made fur camp.” 

“What a fellow he is!” mala Bob Estabrook to Dick 
later on as they were getting ready to break camp. ‘“He’s 
a regular ‘Jonah,’ and no mistake.” 

“Yes, he has ‘queered’ everything we have attempted to 
do so far.” 

“We means well, I think.” 

“Oh, yes, no doubt of that.” 

“He is just unlucky, that’s all.” 

“Yes; a sort of ‘Jonah,’ as you have said.” 

When they were ready to start Dick asked Jim if he 
knew of another good camping place anywhere near. He 

studied afihile: and said that he thought he could lead 

the party to another camping place that would be just as 
satisfactory as this one had been. So Dick told him to 
take the lead, which he did, and the party set out. 

Jim was as good as his word. He led them to another 
good camping place, which was at about the same distance 
from Petersburg, and as soon as Dick had sized up affairs, 
and had satisfied himself that the place was satisfactory, 
the youths again went into camp. | 


“Now, don’t leave camp without first getting permission 
from me, Jim,” said Dick somewhat severely ; “remember, 
you are a member of my company now, and are under mili- 
tary rules. I am in full command, and none of the boys 
ever think of doing anything without first asking my per-— 
mission. Remember that.” | 

“All right, Dick—I mean captain!” said Jim, looking 
somewhat crestfallen. | ; 


i 
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“he was liable to wander off 
and get some more redcoats after him, and then he would, 


of course, lead them here.” 


“He would do that very thing. He would make straight 


- for the camp.” 
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“Tl have to be somewhat strict with him. ue 

“So you will; perhaps if you are he will get disgusted 
with the life of a soldier and want to go home—which 
would be the best thing for himself and for us, too.” 

“T judge that you are right.” 
- Dick placed men on guard so as to avoid being taken 


by surprise, but no redcoats put in an appearance that day. 
~ Doubtless they had gone to the point where the “Liberty 


Boys” had first been encamped, had found them missing 


and made up their minds that the youths had gone clear 


away. It would be the thing most parties would have 
done. 
at hand was its best feature, and their safeguard. - 


As soon as it was dark that evening, Dick began making 


‘up a party to go across the river into the edge of the town 
and make an attempt to rescue the girl who was held 


prisoner in the house. 


He decided to take six of the youths, as it would not do 


_ to take too many; a large party would be sure to attract 


attention, where six or seven might not. 

“Lemme go with ye, Dick?” said Jim Slocum. 

Dick hesitated. “I am afraid that you might not do 
just what I want done, Jim,” the youth said. 

“Oh, yes, I will!” eagerly. “Ye needn’ be afeerd. I'll 
do jes’ whutever ye tell me.” 

Dick was a little bit doubtful about the matter, but Jim 
pleaded so hard to be taken along that he finally gave in 
and said: “All right; you may go along. But you will 
have to keep quiet and be very careful, Jim.” 

“Oh, I will!” 

Having selected the youths who were to go with him, 
Dick gave the others some instructions, and the little 
party set out. Jim acted as guide, and led them to a point 
on the stream where they were enabled to cross on some 


rocks without even getting their shoes wet. . Then they 


- made their way in the direction of Petersburg. 


It was a walk of only about ten minutes. They then 


found themselves within the limits of the town, and had 


to be very careful. They moved slowly, until Dick identi- 


_ fied the house in which he had seen the girl, and then he 
_ named four of the youths and told them to go and stand 
_ guard, and if there was danger, for them to come to the 
_ house at once and notify the three who were to enter, 
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_ “T had to say something to him to keep him in the] 
_ camp,” said Dick to. Bob; 
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For this task Dick had selected Bob Estabrook and Mark ae 


Morrison as the two who were ¢o accompany him, and as 
soon as the four had stationed themselves the three went to 
work. They examined the windows on the ground floor, — 


and finally found one at the side of the building which 
could be opened. They opened it and quickly but carefully — | 
entered. They paused and listened. They were struck by ; 
ihe silence which seemed over all; they could not hear a — 
sound to indicate that the house was" occupied. , 

Presently they moved forward, and Dick opened a door 
which showed the kitchen was beyond. A candle was burn- 
ing on the table, and seated near, sound pestis was a& big; 
fat negress. 


Dick softly closed the door and they nade their way 
along the hall. 
where he had seen the prisoner. 


He wished to get upstairs, for there was 
They soon found the 
stairway and ascended to the second floor. 

Dick had a good idea of location, and made his way jee 
the hall till the front of the house was reached. Then he— 
tried the door on the left. 
entered the room they found that it was unoccupied. Look- 


It opened, and when they 


ing through the window it was seen that there were strong — 
iron bars on the outside. . | 


“T believe this is the room the girl was in,” whispered — 
Dick, “but she isn’t here now.” : 

“Perhaps they have taken her to some other room,” sug- 
gested Mark. 

“T begin to fearethey have: takert her to some other — 
house,” replied Dick. gravely, " 

“Tet’s make a careful search,” suggested Bob; “if she’s — 
in the house we will find her.” | 

Dick acquiesced in this, and they made their way along 
the hall and looked into, every room they came to. All 
were empty, and they could not understand it. 

“The house seems to be deserted,” said Mark, in a 
whisper. 

“Not entirely; you remember the negress in the kitchen, 7 
Mark,” said Dick. | 

“That’s so.” 

They entered every room on that. floor and then made 
their way up into the attic. There were no finished rooms ~ 
up there, it being merely one big, rough compartment, and 
there was no sign that the girl had been held prisoner 
there. Having finished the upstairs the three went back | 
down onto the ground floor, and proceeded to look through 
the rooms there. 

They found no one, and, determined-to make thorough 
work, they went down into the cellar and looked all around, 


The girl was not there. The youths were greatly disap- 
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: aoe and were just on the point of returning to the ‘first | is not badly hurt, that we may be sure of, for it is im." 
- floor when ‘they were startled by hearing a series of terri- possible to hurt a ‘Jonah.’ ” ae 


3 ble yells. 3 “Where did the bullet strike you, Jim?” “aed Dick, 
_ “Great guns! that must be Jim!” exclaimed Bob. “IJ who leaped forward and managed to overhaul the fright- 
~ wonder what has scared him now ?” ened youth. 3 


“T don’t know, Bob; but I judge that we had better 


“Tn ther side—oh, I know I’m er dead boy!” 
get out of here in‘a hurry. Come!” . 


“T hardly think you are seriously hurt, Jim.” 
The youths rushed upstairs and to the window, through “Ye think not?” wae 


- which they had entered. They looked oupNand, sure} «phat ig what I think. 
- enough, there came the “Liberty Boys’” “Jonah,” ‘yelling 
. at the top of his voice, with a horde of redcoats at his heels. 
He had “queered” the whole business, and all that the 
“Liberty Boys” could do was to pap through the = 
sand flee. 


If you were badly hurt you 
could not keep on running.” - 


“Waal, I hope thet I hain’t; but I’m oifeerd I am.” 
The four ran onward with such speed that they gradu- 
ally left their pursuers in the rear. They were soon clear 
of the town and within the friendly shelter of the timber, 
jand then they felt safe. 


F eae 2 “They can’t catch us now,” said Bob, in a tone of satis- | 


faction. 
CHAPTER X, | ae: , | 
: “No; we can easily get away ors them,” said Dick; 


‘‘and now I wonder if*they captured either of the boys?” 

“Y don’t think they did,” said Jim. 5 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Waal, ye see, the redcoats wuz eomin’ down ther street 
I wuz on, an’ ther other boys wuz quite erways off. They 
shorely heerd me, an’ got erway.” | 


cnn “JONAIL” WOUNDED. 
This they proceeded to do, and they ran with all pos- 
sible speed, Jim keeping close behind them, still yelling. 
_ This would not do, however, so Dick slackened his speed 


. j ° 5" . Pry s cd OR « 2) : . ' 
until Jim was alongside and then said: “Hush, Jim! “They arely aid Gane youl ead Bah. aaberers Sr this 


_ Stop your yelling. - It doesn’t do any good, and we will eaics 


never be able to throw our pursuers off the track if you | | ) . 
_ keep it up.” = “Hello! What’s that?” suddenly exclaimed Mark. 


ae right, Bick ape Jim. “T_T It was the other three youths, who had come this far and 
k-keep s-still.” stopped, to see if their comrades would escape, It was a 

“Sag that you do! Now, run with all your might!” joyous meeting and all were well pleased. They had es- 

“66 Halt !” yelled the redcoats. “Stop, or we will fre | |-caped ; not one had been captured. 

Dick made no-reply. He cast a quick glance over his They kept on going as they feared the redcoats might 
shoulder and measured the distance as well as he could. | 'Y to follow them even though they were in ‘the timber, 
-“T don’t believe their muskets will carry up,” he thought; and the three explained ‘how they managed to get away. 
“and, anyway, it is so dark they. can’t 1 er nee, They had heard J im’s yells and had taken the alarm. Still, 


be entirely by accident if they succeed in doing any dam-| they had not run at once, but had made their way in the 
age.” direction of the house in which Dick and his two comrades 
Onward the four ran, and presently there was the Beanie were, in the hope that they might be able to aid their 
rack, crack! of muskets, and a number of bullets whistled | Comtades in some way. They had found this an impos- 
past the fugitives. One bullet -struck Jim, inflicting a sibility, however, and had then hastened away, reaching — 
emall flesh wound, and he gave utteranze to a yell that | ‘he timber ahead of the four, as we have seen. 
could have been heard half a mile, and leaped forward as} The party made its way back to the encampment, and 
if shot out of a cannon. » ; ' |no further attempt was made to enter the town that night, 
“Oh, Pm shot—I’m shot!” he howled. “I’m er dead | as the redcoats would be on the lookout and it would be 
boy! Oh, w’y did I go inter this heer bizatess, ney bow f suicide, almost, to do so. 
I'm shot! I’m killed!” 33 Dick had examined Jim’s wound as soon as they reached ~ 
_ “He seems to be possessed of considerable strength and camp, and while he found it was not at all serious, it was 
energy for one who is killed,” said Bob, sarcastically. ‘He{more severe than he had expected to find it. Jim had lost 
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up after the wound was dressed, and felt better. 
; Dick told Bob that he thought it would be a good chance. 
to get rid of Jim, however. 


A 


_ than good if we keep him with us,” he 


“He will do us more: harm 
said; “he is a good- 
_ hearted fellow, however, and means well, and for his folks’ 
sake I would not have liked to dismiss him. from the 
- company. But now that he is wounded we can use that 

as an excuse and get him te go home and stay there. What 


do you think about it?” 


_ “I think you are right, Dick. It isa good chance to 
E get rid of him. He is a regular ‘Jonah,’ and would have 


_ been continually getting us into hot water.” 


Ee 

F Dick suggested to Jim that he had better go home. “Your 
. wound is not dangerous—if you are where you can be well 
_ taken care of,” he said; “but to stay here and rough it, 
- might be to aggravate the wound and cause your death.” 
“AN right; I'll go hum,” said Jim; “I don’. feel enny 
_ too good, thet’s er fack. Yes, P’ll go hum.” 

- “Bob and I will go with you, ” said Dick. 





E lt was an hour’s ride, and when they arrived. at the home 
FE ot the Slocums they were greeted pleasantly; but when 
oe parents found that he was wounded, they were fright- 
- ened and worried, till Dick told them the wound was not 
E serious. | 7 

E “He will be all right in a couple of weeks,” said Dick, 
E - reassuringly. 

‘ Jim had not much more a got in the house and seated, 
Fr before a girl came rushing in and threw her arms around 
“Oh, Jim!” the girl cried, “I’m-so glad ter 
' see ye, an’ so sorry ter know ye hey be’n wounded. I 


' his neck. 


E knowed jes’ how et would be w’en ye j ’ined ther ban’ uv 
' ‘Libbety Boys’! 
- Jim?” 


% 


But ye’ll stay ter hum now, won't ye, 


“Uv course I’ll hev ter stay erwhile, Molly,” said Jim, 
- giving the girl a smack. ae ef ye say so, I won’ go aes 
, erg’in.” — 

“T dow 
Ye'll be killed, 


“Oh, goody! I do say so, Jim!” the girl cried. 
- want ye ter go ’way ter war enny more. 
- nex’ time; I jes’ know ye will!” 

- “Then I won’t go, Molly!” the youth declared. 
Dick and Bob looked at each other with a satisfied ex- 
| pression.in their eyes. “That is Molly Cone, his sweet- 
heart, Dick,” whispered Bob; “and I guess we are all 
* right now. She doesn’t want him: to go to war ae more, 
| and that will settle it.” 
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“considerable blood, and was eat weak; but braced | 


| Dick said: 


So it was decided; and after breakfast next morning 


They bridled and saddled their horses, assisted Jim a 
~ mount his animal, leaped into the saddles and rode away. | 
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“Yes, it simplifies matters, Bob,” was the ee. tT . 
will give us a chance to let Jim out without hurting the 
feelings of himself, his sweetheart or his folks.” 2 

“You are right.” fie f ; 

“Say, Dick an’ Bob,” said Jim, proudly, “this heer is 
Molly Cone—ye know, I we ye erbout ’er—an’ some day | 
we air goin’ ter hitch up.” ? 

The youths acknowledged the introduction, and ‘ie 
“That will be all right, Jim—what Miss Molly 
wants you to do; you need not come back to us if-you don’t 
The fact is, I think we will be away from this 
part of the country before you will be able to get out and — 


wish to. 


around again.” 

“AN right; an’ thank ye, Dick,’ ” said Jim. “Waal, ve 
be’n er soldjer, an. even got woonded, so I hev sumthin’ 
ter be proud uv, hain’t ie 

“Yes, indeed!” - 

“An I'm proud uv *im, too!” said Molly. : 

“That is right,” said Bob; “ and don’t you let Him get’ 
away from you again, Miss Molly.” 


= 


“T hain’t ergoin’ ter.” 

Dick and Bob remained an hour, talking, oa then bid- | 
ding their friends good-by, they rode away. Just as they : 
reached the main road, and were about to ride across it, a 
wagon came in sight around the bend and Dick said: “Wait — 
a moment, Bob. Here comes the man I went into the town — 
with the other day. I wish to ask him a few questions.” ) 

They stopped and waited, and when the man reached 
them he brought his horses to a stop. “Whoa!” He said 
“So et’s ye, is et?” to Dick. 
{ thort I’d mos’ likely never see ye erg’in.” 

“Well, I’m still here. 
a few questions” 


to the animals. “Tll swow, 


By the way, I wish to ask you 


“Go erhead ; T’ll answur ’em ef I kin.” 

“All right; first, ther, have you heard anything further 
regarding the girl, Miss Perkins, think you said her name 
was, who was missing from her nome?” 

“Yas, I’ve heerd more erbout ’er,” was the reply ; ; “she’s 
ter hum now.” ° 
“Ts that so?” 
Yas; one of Perkins’ nabors wuz pas’ my place airly 


7 


this. mornin’, an’ he sed she hed come hum.” 

“Well, and where had she been ?”” 

“In Petersburg; thet wuz her we seen in ther house ‘hen 
other day, ez ye thort et might be.” 

“Ah, it was?” 

“Yas; 


order uv one uv ther under-orsifers—er capt’in er major er 


she wuz captered an’ kerried, ter Petersburg by 






sumthin—but Gineral Cornwallis, he heerd tell uv ther 
_Iatter an’ he made ther orsifer let ther gal go.” 
“Ah he did?” 
: “Yas; an’ so she went’ home.” 
| “Well; that is good news.” 


“Yas, so et is. He'll save ye ther trubble uy soins ter 


resky her.” 


“We have already had the fvuble: we tried to rescue Le | 


last night.” 


“Ye did?” | 
“Yes; and found that she was not in the house.” 
“Waal, waal!” | ; 
“We were discovered by the dleiaa and chased out of 
the town, so had no further opportunity of searching for 
her, It is as/well, for she was at home at that very time.” 
“Yas. Waal, ye did do some resky bizness in venturin’ 
inter Petersburg when et is full uv redcoats!¥™@_ 
“Oh, not so very risky; we are used to that sort of thing, 
and know just what to do.” 


“YT s’pose so; waal, good day. I mus’ be gittin’ on in| 


with this heer truck.” 


“Look out for the fellow who steals cabbage! !” said Dick, 
_ with a smile. 


“Tl keep my eyes open fur *im, but I don’ expeck he’ll 
bother me enny more.” 

“T judge not.” 

Then the man drove on toward Petersburg, and the two 
youths rode across the road, and plunging into the timber 
made their way back to the encampment. y 

“Everything quiet?” Dick asked of Mark Morrison. 

“Yes, Dick; we haven’t seen any sign of the redcoats, 
and I have kept a man on the lookout in the top of that tall 
tree all the time. He can see right into the town, and re- 
ports that everything is quiet there.” 

- “That is good.” 


Yes. ”? 
“T was afraid the wot ats would try to hunt us “ap to- 
day.” : ’ 


_ “They may make the attempt later on; as yet they shave 
made no move toward doing so.” | | 
“True; though I hope that they won’t. I don’t want 
to be forced to change my camping ground again till we 
are through in these parts and ready to return to Rich- 
mond.” | 
_ * The redcoats did not make any effort to try to find the 
youths so they didn’t have to change their camping place, 
and that night Dick made his way to the town on a spying 
expedition, He succeeded in learning a few things of im- 
portance, but not all that he wished to learn, so they re- 
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mained in camp another day; when night came Dick again oe 
entered the town and was gone several hours. When he re- 
turned he was in good spirits. 

“T think I have learned all that it is Leneneaey. T should 
learn,” he said. 


“Then we will leave these bare Dick »» asked Bob. 

“ Yes. bP] 

“When?” 

“Right away.” e 

“This very night, eh?’ . 

“Yes; just as soon as we can break camp and get ready 
for the start.” . . 

“Jove! I hate to go away without striking the British a 
blow !” | 

“Tt is necessary, Bob.” 

“Why so?” 

“T have learned that the British are going to advance - 
upon Richmond, and we must get back there at once and 
warn General Lafayette. , 

“Why not send a messenger and let the rest of us stay 
down here and watch for an opportunity to strike the red- 
coats a blow?” | | 

“That isn’t a bad idea,” said Dick, after pondering a 
few moments; “we had better break camp, however, and 
move a mile or two farther north. We are too close to the 
town here, and too far to one side. 
us.” | 

“That’s true; well, just ‘so we don’t go clear back to 
Richmond right away, is all I care for.” | | 

They broke camp and made their way over to the main 


They might get past 


road which led northward. It happened that a party of 


redcoats, to the number of a hundred at least, was coming 

up the road, and not a hundred yards distant. Dick quick 

ly gave the youths the command to get ready. 
“We'll strike them a blow that will surprise them,” he 


said; “wait till they are opposite, and then, when I give 


the word, let them have a ele that will do them all the 
damage possible.” 


_ On came the redecoats. They were talking and laughing, 
and were evidently utterly unsuspicious of danger. The 
night was clear, and it was easy to see them. Suddenly, 
just as they came opposite the youths hidden in the edge of 
the timber, Dick gave the word, and-crash! roar! went the 
weapons of the “Liberty Boys.” 

The redcoats were taken entirely by surprise, and wild 
yells of fright and amazement went up from their lips. 
Mingled with the yells were the groans of the wounded 
and dying, while the horses reared, plunged and snorted, — 
trampling on the forms on the ground. 
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It was a terrible scene, and in the midst of the uproar 

| came another volley from the roadside. This was sufficient. 

The redcoats. whirled their horses and. galloped ss mad 
back toward Petersburg. 

The “Liberty Boys” gave utterance to wild cheers, end- 
ing with the battle-cry: “Down with the king! 
Liberty !” } 

Then they rode away, up the road, at a gallop. They 
reasoned that the redcoats would sally forth from Peters- 

burg in great numbers and give chase, and this was what 
did -happen; but thanks to the start which the youths got, 
the enemy could not overhaul them and they got clear away. 

Dick decided that it would be best for him to go straight 
on to Richmond, however, and they did so. They got to the 

_ city about eleyen o’clock, and Dick went to headquarters, 
and was glad to find General Lafayette still up, though on 
the point, as he said, of retiring. 


Long live 


Dick made his report, and when the general heard that | 


the Britishwere figuring on marching upon Richmond, he 
was somewhat excited. “There are too many of them for 
me to try to hold the city,” he said; “I shall have to beat 
_aretreat, I guess, Dick.” 
“T judge that it will be safest, sir.” 
“Yes, safest and best.” 


“= 


The patriot army did beat a retreat, next. morning, and 
Cornwallis came up from Petersburg and tried to catch 


Lafayette, but failed. The youthful general was 8 too shrewd 


for even the astute British veteran. 
In spite of their “Jonah,” in the person of ji im Slocum, 


who had very nearly “queered” everything, Dick and his 
: y y 4 ytning 


“Liberty Boys” had done some very good work in the vi- — 
cinity of Petersburg, for they had killed and wounded 
nearly fifty of the redcoats in the encounter, and the in- 
formation which Dick had secured, through his spying, had 
made it possible for Lafayette to foil the British in their 
attempt to catch him. 


THE END. 


The next number (70) of “ The Liberty Boys of *76” 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ DECOY; OR, 
BAITING THE BRITISH,” by Harry Moore. 
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“Shoot the old man first, Jerry,’ said Blonde Bill, snarlingly. But the cracksman hesitated. 
Old and Young King Brady were seated, bound, on the floor with their backs against the wall. 
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The Bradys and the Road Agents; or, The Great Deadwood Case. 
) The Bradys and the Bank Clerk; or, Tracing a Lost Money 
~ Package. 
The Bradys on the Race Track;.or, Beating the Sharpers. 
ore: oe in the Chinese Quarter; or, The Queen of the Opium 
‘iends. 


The Bradys and the Counterfeiters; or, Wild Adventures in the 

* Blue Ridge Mountains. 

The Bradys in the Dens of New York; or, Working on the John 
Street Mystery. 

The Bradys and the Rail Road Thieves; or, The Mystery of the 
Midnight Train. 

The Bradys after the Pickpockets; or, Keen Work in the Shop- 
ping District. 

The Bradys and the Broker; or. The Plot to Steal a Fortune. 

The Bradys as Reporters; or, <ebhrig, a Newspaper. 

The Bradys and the Lost Ranche; or, e Strange Case in Texas. 

The Bradys and the Signal Boy; or, the Great Train Robbery. 

ane ore and Bunco Bill; or, The Cleverest Crook in New 

ork. ‘ 

The Bradys and the Female Detective; 
Customs Inspectors. ‘ 

Tee and the Bank Mystery; or, The Search for a Stolen 
* MIiiOonN. ; : 

The Bradys at Cripple Creek; or, Knocking out the “Bad Men.” 

The Bradys and the Harbor Gang; or, Sharp Work after Dark. 

The Bradys in Five Points; or, The Skeleton in the Cellar. 

Fan Toy, the Opium Queen; or, The Bradys and the Chinese 
Smugglers. 

The Bradys’ Boy Pupil;. or, Sifting Strange Evidence. 

The Bradys in the Jaws of Death; or, Trapping the Wire Tap- 
pers. 

The Bradys and the Typewriter; or, The Office Boy’s Secret. 

oa Beenys and the Bandit King; or, Chasing the. Mountain 

eves. oo = 

The Bradys and the Drug Slaves; or, The Yellow Demons of 
Chinatown. 

cgay and the .Anarchist Queen; or, Running Down the 
a e at? rs 


or, Leagued with the. 


The Bradys and the Hotel Crooks; or, The Mystery of Room 44. 

Aa Bradys and the Wharf Rats; or, Lively Work in the Har- 
or. 

are sense and the House of Mystery; or, A Dark Night’s 
ork. ; : < 

The Bradys’ Winning Game; er, Playing Against the Gamblers. 

The Bradys and the Mail Thieves; or, The Man in the Bag. 

= Bradys and the Boatmen; or, The Clew Found in the 
ver. 


The Bradys after the Grafters; or, The Mystery in the Cab. 
a ease and the Cross-Roads Gang; or, the Great Case in 
ssouri. a 
ao eee’ and Miss Brown; or, The Mysterious Case in So- 

ciety 


68 The Bradys and the Factory Girl; or, The Secret of the Poisoned 


Envelope. 
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The Best Weekly Published. 
ALL THE NUMBERS ARE ALWAYS IN PRINT. 
READ ONE AND YOU WILL READ THEM ALL. 


LATEST ISSUES: ) 
Fred Fearnot in Wall Street; or, Making and Losing a Million. 
Fred Fearnot’s Desperate Ride; or, A Dash to Save lvelyn. 
Fred Fearnot’s Great Mystery ; or, How ‘erry Proved His Courage. 
. Fred Fearnot’s Betrayal; or, The Mean Work of a False lvriend. 
_ Fred Fearnot in the Klondike; or, Working the ‘*Dark Horse” Claim. 

Fred Fearnot’s Skate lor Life; or, Winning the ‘‘Ice Flyers’ ”’ Pep- 

nant. 

Fred Fearnot’s Rival; or, Betrayed by a Female Knemy. 

IFrred Fearnot’s Defiance; or, His Great Fight at Dedham Lake. 
Fred Fearnot’s Big Contract: or, Running a County lair. 

Fred Fearnot’'s Daring Deed; or, Saving Terry from the Lynchers. 
Fred Fearnot’s Revenge; or, Defeating a Congressman. 

Irred Fearnot’s Trap; or, Catching the rain Robbers. 

‘Fred Fearnot at Harvard; or, Winning the Games for Yale. 

Fred Fearnot’s Ruse; or, Turning Tramp to Save a Fortune. 

Fred Fearnot in Manila; or, Plotting to Catch Aguinaldo. 

Fred Fearnot and Oom Paul; or, Battling for the Boers. : 

Fred learnot in Johannesburg; or, The Terrible Ride to Kimberley. 

Fred Fearnot_in Kaflir-land; or, Hunting for the Lost Diamond. 

Fred Fearnot’s Lariat ; or, How He Caught His Man. 

Fred Fearnot’s Wild West Show: or, The Biggest Thing on Barth. 

red l’earnot’s Great Tour; or, Managing an Opera Queen. 

Fred Kearnot’s Minstrels; or, Terry’s Great Hit as an End Man. 

Fred Fearnot and the Duke; or, Baflling a lkortune Hunter. 

Fred Fearnot’s Day; or, The Great Reunion at Avon. 

Fred Fearnot in the South; or, Out with Old Bill Bland. 

Fred Iearnot’s Museum; or, Backing Knowledge with Fun. 

Fred Fearnot’s Athletic School; or, Making Brain and Brawn. 
Fearnot Mystified; or, The Disappearance of Terry Olcott. 
fearnot and the Governor; or, Working Hard to Save a Life. 
1 earnot’s Mistake; or, Up Against His Match. 

Fearnot in Texas; or, Terry's Man from Abilene. 
Fearnot as a Sheriff; or, Breaking up a Desperate Gang. 
Irearnot Baflied; or, Outwitted by a Woman. 

I‘earnot’s Wit, and How It Saved His Life. 

Fearnot’s Great Prize: or.*Working Hard to Win. 
Iearnot at_ Bay; or, His Great Fight for Life. 

Fearnot’s Disguise; or, Following a Strange Clew. 

Iearnot’s Moose Hunt; or, Adventures in the Maine Woods. 

Fearnot’s Oratory; or, Fun at the Girls’ High School. 
Fearnot’s Big Heart; or, Giving the Poor a Chance. 

Fearnot Accused; or, Tricked by a Villain. 
Fearnot’s Pluck; or, Winning Against Odds. 
Fearnot’s Deadly Peril; or, His Narrow Escape from Ruin. 

Fearnot’s Wild Ride; 6r, Saving Dick Duncan's Life. 
Fearnot’s Long Chase; or, Trailing a Cunning Villain. 
Fearnot’s Last Shot. and How It Saved a Life. 

Fred Fearnot’s Common Sense; or, The Best Way Out of Trouble. 
Fred Fearnot’s Great Find; or, Saving Terry Olcott's Fortune. 
Fred Fearnot and the Sultan: or, Adventures on the Island of Sulu. 
Fred Fearnot’s Silvery Tongue; or, Winning an Angry Mob. 

Fred Fearnot’s Strategy; or, Outwitting a Troublesome Couple. 
Fred Kearnot’s Little Joke; or. Worrying Dick and ‘Terry. 

Fred Fearnot’s Muscle; or, Holding His Own Against Odds. 

Fred Fearnot on Hand; or, Showing uP at the Right Time. 

Fred Fearnot’s Puzzle; or, Worrying the Bunce Steerers. 

Fred Fearnot and Evelyn; or, The Infatuated Rival. 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 
Fred 
Fred 

Fred 


Fearnot at St. Simons: or, The Mystery of a Georgia Island. 
Fearnot Deceived; or, After the Wrong Man. 

Fearnot’s Charity; or, Teaching Others a Lesson. 

Iearnot as ‘The Judge ;” or, Heading off the Lynchers. 
Fearnot and the Clown; or, Saving the Old Man’s Place. 
Fearnot’s Fine Work; or, Up Against a Crank. 

Fearnot’s Rad Break; or, What Happened to Jones. 
Fearnot’s Round Up; or, A Lively Time on the Ranche. 
Fearnot and the Giant; or, A Hot Time in Cheyenne. 
Fearnot’s Cool Nerve; or, Giving It Straight to the Boys. 
earnot’s Way; or, Doing Up a Sharper. 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. ¢ 


Fred Fearnot in a Fix; or, The Blackmailer’s Game. ~~ 

Or ae as a ‘‘Broncho Buster ;” or, A Great Time in the 
l est. 5B 

Fred learnot and His Mascot; or, Evelyn's Fearless Ride. 

Fred Fearnot’s Strong Arm; or, The Bad Man of Arizona. 

pais learnot as a *Tenderfoot ;” or, Having Fun with the Cow- : 
oys. e 


Fred Fearnot Captured; or, In the Hands of His Enemies. =. 
Fred earnot and the Banker; or, A Schemer’s Trap to Ruin Him. ~ 
red Fearnot’s Great eat; or, Winning a Fortune on Skates. * 
Fred Fearnot’s Iron’ Will; or, Standing Up for the Right. 2 
Fred J°earnot Cornered; or, Evelyn and the Widow. 
red Fearnot’s Daring Scheme; or, Ten Days in.an Insane Asylum. 
Fred Fearnot’s Honor; or, Backing UP His Word. 
Fred Fearnot and the Lawyer; or, Young Billy Dedham’s Case. 
Fred Fearnot at West Point; or, Having Fun with the Hazers. 
Fred Fearnot’s Secret Society ; or, The Knights of the Black Ring. 
dans oe and the Gambler; or, The Trouble on the Lake 
‘ront. 


Fred Fearnot’s Challenge; or, King of the Diamond Field. 

Fred Fearnot’s Great Game; or, The Hard Work That Won. 

Fred Fearnot in Atlanta; or, The Black Fiend of Darktown. 

‘Fred Fearnot's Open Hand; or, How He Helped a Friend. 

Fred Fearnot in Debate; or, The Warmest Member of the House. 

a Fearnot’s Great Plea; or, His Defence of the *“Moneyless 
an.”’ 


Fred Fearnot at Princeton; or, The Batttle of the Champions. 

Fred Fearnot’s Circus; or, High Old Time at New Era. 

ve eres Camp Hunt; or, The White Deer of the Adiron- 

acks. 

Fred Fearnot and His Guide; or, ‘The Mystery of the Mountain. 

Fred Fearnot’s County Fair; or, The Battle of the Fakirs. 

Fred Fearnot a Prisoner; or, Captured at Avon. 

fred Fearnot and the Senator; or, Breaking up a Scheme. 

Fred Fearnot and the Baron; or, Calling Down a Nobleman. 

Fred Fearnot and the Brokers; or, Ten Days in Wall Street. 

Fred Fearnot’s Little Scrap; or, The Fellow Who Wouldn't Stay 
Whipped. 

ree Fearnot’s Greatest Danger; or, Ten Days with the Moon- 
shiners. , 

Fred Fearnot~and the Kidnappers; or, Trailing a Stolen Child. 

red Fearnot’s Quick Work; or, The Hold Up at Hagle Pass. 

‘red Fearnot at Silver Gulch; ‘or, Defying a Ring. 

aces pepanee on the Border; or, Punishing the Mexican Horge 
Stealers. 

Fred Fearnot’s Charmed Life; or, Running the Gauntlet. 

Fred Fearnot Lost; or, Missing for Thirty Days. 

Fred Fearnot’s Rescue; or, The Mexican Pocahontas. 

one or chek and the *“‘White Caps”; or, A Queer Turning of the 
Tables. 

Fred Fearnot and the Medium; or, Having Fun with the “Spirits.” - 

Fred Fearnot and the ‘Mean Man’’; or, The Worst He Ever Struck, 

Fred Fearnot’s Gratitude; or, Backing Up a Plucky Bey. 

Fred Fearnot Fined; or, The Judge’s Mistake, 

Fred Fearnot’s Comic Opera; or, The Fun that Raised the Funds. 

Fred Fearnot and the Anarchists; or, The Burning of the Red Flag. 

Fred Fearnot’s Lecture Tour: or, Going it Alone. 

Fred Fearnot’s“New Wild West”; or, Astonishing the Old East. 

Fred Fearnot in Russia; or, Banished by the Czar. 

Fred Fearnot in Turkey; or, Defying the Sultan. 

Fred Fearnot in Vienna; or, The Trouble on the Danube, . 

Fred Fearnot and the Kaiser; or, In the Royal Palace at Berlin. 

Fred Fearnot in Ireland; or, Watched by the Constabulary. 

Fred Fearnot Homeward Bound; or, Shadowed by Scotland Yard. 

Fred Fearnot’s Justice; or, The Champion of the School Marm. 

Fred Fearnot and the Gypsies; or, The Mystery of a Stolen Child. 

Fred Fearnot’s Silent Hunt; or, Catching the “Green Goods” Men. ° 

Fred Fearnot’s Big Day; or, Harvard and Yale at New Era. 

Fred Fearnot and “The Doctor’; or, The Indian Medicine Fakir, 

Fred Fearnot and the Lynchers; or, Saving a Girl Horse Thief. 
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‘THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end ins jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 
- No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. __ ee 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. Wars 

Ne. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR,.—Conteining com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
atage; together with the duties of the Stage. Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a orn Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
ast jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
aver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
molored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


. HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
tul} instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
mre at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
peat and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
averybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
orackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


| ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
ete, a George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
‘ustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
caining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dyrjamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
.arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


| ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
‘or parler or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

_ No. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
ook, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
oackgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, ti eae Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZL S.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting an and conundrums with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 


No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 338. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
quette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 


- of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
and in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 


No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
ae Pa poet po be ee in use, comprising Dutch 
ect, i ; i i : 
with a 7 oe oe ee and Irish dialect pieces, together 


: 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containin - four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to beatae 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the moss 
simple and concise manner possible, — : eM 
No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 

bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the hes: 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 


No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation ar 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods o° 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happ> 
without one. j 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of anew and handsom: 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full imstruc 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squar 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquett 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen. 
erally known. : , 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full nett fin tha 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving th 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them madé up. 

No. 18. HOW BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of th 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male an¢: 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this seo". 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. | 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated awe. 
containing full instructions for the management and trainimg of thi 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. ss 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AN? 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely Hlus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. . 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hint’ 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds 
pe how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtos 

eene. | 

No, 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS,.—A yalw-< 
able book, giving instructions in_colleeting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving conm- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising keeping. 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving a. 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kini 


ever published. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. iis 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and tn- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chémistr also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, ans 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas bahaons: 
This book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook fe:- 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, etg. ete. 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DI ANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving th: 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States an¢: 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hact- 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, ete. etc., makin;. 
it one of the most complete and handy books: published. 

No. 388. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wor- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information im the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
ae ne Abounding in useful and effective recipes for genera! cor: 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—on 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arrangin:. 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. ; 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some vataabis 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventure 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

_ No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contals - 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it- 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othe: 
ore. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W 
Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAR* 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pos: 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shoulo 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, autho- 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” " 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in: 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nays. 
Aeademy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptiow 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a bor 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. 

iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to 


aomne ~ 
est Point Military Cadet.” . 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


Tne LIBERTY BOYD OF 





A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution. 
By HARRY MOORE. 


These (‘stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful 


account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of American 


youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their lives 


for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence. 


Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, 


bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


1 The Liberty Boys of ’76: or, Fighting for Freedom. 36 The Liberty 
2 The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and Tories. Cause. 
3 The Liberty Boys’ Good Work ; or, Helping General Washington. | 37 The Liberty 
4 The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Right Place. 38 The Liberty 
5 The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s Minions, | 39 The I:iberty 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance: or, ‘‘Catch and Hang Us if You Can.” | 49 The Liberty 
7 The Liberty Boys in Demand; or, The Champion Spies of the| 41 The liberty 
Revolution. 42 The Liberty 
& The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and Tories. | 43 The Liberty 
9 The Liberty Boys to the Rescue; or, A Host Within Themselves. | 44 The Liberty 
10 The Liberty Boys’ Narrow Escape ; or, A Neck-and-Neck Race] 45 The Liberty 
With Death. 46 The Liverty 
11 The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undaunted by Odds. co ee ee 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from all Sides. a6 Te ere. 
13 The Liberty Boys’ Luck; or, Fortune Favors the Brave. an a Liberty 
14 The Liberty Boys’ Ruse; or, Fooling the British. wl oy ane Liberty 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. v 1¢ Liberty 


16 The Liberty Boys Puzzled: or, The Tories’ Clever Scheme. 


Boys’ Daring Work; or, Risking Life for Liberty’s 
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